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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE closing month of 1914 saw the publication of another 
“Scrap of Paper” not less interesting or important than pre- 
ceding ones. Its appearance is a sensible relief 


a p to every subject of King George who values the 
—a” name and fame of his country, which had been 


somewhat under a cloud owing to the clumsy 
manner in which the national cause had been presented to the 
civilised world—especially Russia and France who are bearing 
the brunt of the “‘ White Man’s Burden.” Needless to say we refer 
to the fateful letter addressed by Mr. Bonar Law, the Leader 
of the Unionist Party in the House of Commons, on behalf of 
himself and Lord Lansdowne, and all their Unionist colleagues 
in both Houses to Mr. Asquith, the Prime Minister, on Sunday, 
August 2, 1914, at a time his Majesty’s Ministers were suffering 
from a virulent attack of “ Wait and see.” The moment was 
critical—the problem vital. Germany had already launched 
two ultimatums while a third was impending. Was Great 
Britain a European Power with a conscience, obligations, duties ? 
Had we lost the imstinct of self-preservation ? Uninterrupted 
Cabinet Councils spread over a week had been unable to solve the 
knotty point, when the Prime Minister received this suggestive 
unambiguous note which we should opine was not marked 
‘private ” or it would have lost most of its effect. 


“* Dear Mr. Asquira, ** August 2,1914 


‘** Lord Lansdowne and I feel it our duty to inform you that 


in our “opinion, as well as in that of all the colleagues whom we 
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have been able to consult, it would be iatal to the honour and 
security of the United Kingdom to hesitate in supporting France 
and Russia at the present juncture ; and we offer our unhesitating 
support to the Government in any measures they may consider 
necessary for that object.’ ” Yours very truly, 

A. Bonar Law. 


We discuss Mr. Bonar Law’s revelation elsewhere. It was 
made at a gathering of the Party chairmen and agents on December 
14, when the leader reviewed the attitude of the Party during the 
Great War. We need only say here, that the value of this dis- 
closure consists in the fact that it restores the proper perspective 
to British policy which has suffered severely from partisan distor- 
tion. Coalition exigencies demanded that we should pretend 
we went to war exclusively because Belgium was attacked by 
Germany—the inference being that had France been attacked 
elsewhere we should have looked on. 


THE Opposition communiqué which was equally helpful to the 
Government, the Radical Party, and the country, to say nothing 
of our Allies does not, it will be observed, con- 
tain the word “ Belgium.” It was common know- 
ledge that Germany had planned an offensive movement upon 
France via Belgium, and British support of France and Russia, 
as urged by the Unionist Leaders, involved the support of Belgium 
against the aggressor for the simple reason that the greater 
includes the less. While the support of France involved the 
support of Belgium the support of Belgium did not necessarily 
involve the support of France. The Germans might con- 
ceivably have gone the other way to keep us out of the 
war. What alarmed the Opposition and provoked their 
patriotic interference were the positive and persistent rumours— 
confirmed by the British White Paper, subsequently issued 
by the Foreign Office—that our Government found themselves 
unable to give any assurance of support to France and Russia 
with whom Germany was deliberately picking a quarrel. Such 
hesitation struck them as suicidal from every point of view. 
Disaster to France and Russia spelt disaster to us. Their 
downfall would have been followed by ours. The Opposition 


‘*Ginger’’ 
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likewise learnt that mischievous tongues—Front Benchers 
are too guileless to guess at their identity—were deliberately 
spreading the legend in Allied capitals, that ‘‘the British Govern- 
ment unfortunately can’t rely upon the support of the Opposi- 
tion which explains their ambiguous attitude.” In a word, the 
Potsdam Party had practically carried the day on Black Saturday 
(August 1). The panicmongers of the city, containing a large 
infusion of aliens, had done their work only too well. To make 
matters worse, the Unionist leaders had been misled by the 
admirable attitude of the chief Unionist newspapers, which 
they assumed to be expressing the official policy, and the over 
sanguine information they received through the only Minister who 
was playing the game—as to the attitude of the Government. 
Moreover Unionists had interpreted Mr. Asquith’s appeal for a 
party truce in order that ‘“‘a united front”’ might be presented 
abroad as meaning something. Directly they appreciated the 
gravity of the situation they set to work to retrieve it as they 
did by this short but sufficient Note to the Prime Minister. The 
Potsdam Party collapsed, and Sir Edward Grey at last found 
himself in a position to give an assurance of support to France. 
We trust that the Foreign Office will see to it that this “scrap 
of paper”’ reaches the proper quarters abroad, viz. Paris and 
Petrograd. We even hope that the Slobber Press will draw the 
appropriate moral, viz. that the duty of a patriotic Opposition 
is not merely to say ditto to Ministers, but to “ ginger them up ” 
in the way it should go. Unionists take their full share of 
responsibility for the war, though not for the deplorable diplomacy 
or preceding preparations. They are entitled to be heard on 
policy and settlement and they must be prepared to assert them- 
selves as occasion requires—as they did, for example, in con- 
nection with a cynical appointment to the War Office. 


(vy 1914 was portentous what of 1915? We have to steer equally 
clear of professional pessimists, who ultimately work themselves 
1915 and others into a state of gloom that nothing 

can relieve—not even victory. There is no room 
for temperamental pessimists in war. They are a public nuisance 
as they make a strenuous and anxious time impossible for every- 
body, especially those on leave from the Front, one of whom was 
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lately heard to observe, ““ Thank heaven my leave is up and I 
can now get back to a more cheerful atmosphere.” As opposed 
to the “woe is me” section, whom it must be said though 
maddening is small, we have the fatuous optimist who is per- 
manently convinced that the enemy are about to collapse, and 
would be only too delighted to accept any terms we might deign 
to offer. He is rarely a profound student of war, and has no 
conception of any correspondence between effort and result. 
In his eyes the British Navy is throttling the German empire 
while our troops are doing most of the fighting on land, though 
he is dimly aware that Russia is struggling somewhere in Poland, 
and that General Joffre has another “side show” in France—a 
useful adjunct to the London Scottish. Servia is beyond his ken. 
He also finds it difficult to understand the insistent demand for 
further recruits as the war will be over long before they are 
ready. If you attempt to argue with him he confutes you with 
copious extracts from almost any newspaper, morning or evening, 
describing the “‘ enormous losses ”’ daily sustained by the Germans 
on both fronts, while the Allies are permanently “advancing.” 
The optimist’s only puzzle is as to why we are not already in 
Berlin, considering the ground we have covered—on “ posters ”— 
since September. For fear of encouraging the pessimist, the news 
is certainly organised for the beguilement of the optimist, and 
it may be questionable as to whether the process has not been 
carried too far. How shall we get the people to grapple with the 
tremendous task of the coming months if they are allowed to 
remain in a Fool’s Paradise ? 


ARE the Government,apart from Lord Kitchener who has never 
cultivated or tolerated illusions as to the proportions of the 
Our Talk struggle, connciomn of their own undertaking ? 

It is of tremendous magnitude, defined in unim- 
peachable terms by the Prime Minister at the Mansion House 
on Lord Mayor’s Day, and recently restated in somewhat similar 
terms by M. Viviani, the eloquent French Premier. “Since, 
in spite of their attachment to peace, France and her Allies have 
been obliged to endure war, they will wage it tothe end. Faithful 
to the signature which she set to the treaty of September 4 last, 
in which she engaged her honour—that is to say, her life—France, 


——— 
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in accord with her Allies, will not lay down her arms until she 
has avenged outraged right, regained for ever the provinces 
torn from her by force, restored to heroic Belgium the fulness of 
her material prosperity and her political independence, and 
broken Prussian militarism, so that on the basis of justice she may 
rebuild a regenerated Europe.” It so happens that Radical 
Governments are in power in both countries to execute the 
national programme with the enthusiastic support of all Parties 
in the State. The starvation of Belgium is not an item in the 
programme, and we may be sure that adequate measures will 
be taken betimes to stave off this threatening catastrophe. The 
French are fully alive to their military duties, and are paying 
the full price by placing their entire able-bodied manhood under 
arms. Mr. Lloyd George, though anxious to knock out “the 
Road Hogs of Europe,” has dilated optimistically upon our present 
and future efforts. The Mailed Fist’s fate will be decided upon 
land—like Napoleon’s. At this moment there are two big battle- 
fronts, one in the East and one in the West, to say nothing of the 
Servian campaign, which we can never forget. The length of the 
Eastern front, in spite of recent contraction, can hardly be less 
than 700 miles, #.c. 700 miles of Russians who are fighting the Dual 
Monarchy in addition to a debatable number of Germans. The 
Western front is about 300 miles long, of which the British hold 
about thirty miles. This elementary incontestable fact rarely 
appears in print for fear of distressing optimists. But then what 
of our great ‘‘ Army in the making ?”” When we bring up these 
gigantic reserves surely we shall be doing our part, and Germany 
won’t have a dog’s chance if numbers tell ? Unfortunately those 
who, like Mr. Lloyd George, only begin to study war when it comes, 
and invite foreigners to regard the Kitchener Army as a decisive 
factor, conveniently forget that behind her gigantic compulsory 
army Germany has an immense and rapidly increasing volunteer 
army, which like ours began training last August, and will be 
man for man equal to ours whenever they meet. Moreover, upon 
the Allies will devolve the task of attack—upon the Germans 
that of defence, for which they are making elaborate preparations. 
Attack is far more costly in casualties, and yet defence has imposed 
a severe strain upon us, while the French losses if not comparable 
to those of the enemy are probably well over 500,000. 
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THE Times military correspondent who commands good in- 
formation, has lately tried to bring home to us the proportions 
of the campaign looming ahead, and in doing 
so renders good service even if he frightens 
Faintheart. According to him (see Times, 
December 23) the situation is as follows: the Active Army of 
Germany “and its youngest reserves on whom the highest hopes 
were set—failed in its mission.” The optimist may take this 
comfort to his soul and let no pessimist grudge it him. Thanks 
to the wisdom and patriotism of France and Russia in maintain- 
ing great armies capable of taking the field at the outset of war, 
and the capacity of their Higher Command and the admirable 
qualities of “the contemptible little Army,”’ the Huns have been 
successfully held up. That is the first stage, and we must ask 
leave of our pessimists to be allowed to join the optimists in 
rejoicing over it. Germany chose the moment for making a 
war which no other Power, not even Austria-Hungary, wanted, 
and apart from the hideous martyrdom inflicted on Belgium, she 
has achieved nothing, and unless a miracle happens while these 
pages are in the press, she will be further from her main objectives 
by January 1, 1915, than she was on August 4. The German 
Emperor is responsible before God for the death of the flower 
of the youth of many countries including his own. Unless he 
be released by death, which heaven forbid, his alternatives appear 
to be a lunatic asylum or the Devil’s Island. But before Europe 
is rid of him a terrible toll will be paid. The Germans fight like 
Dervishes —with, however, one difference which strikes all 
observers, though it might be indiscreet to reveal—and they are 
prepared to die like flies for these worthless Hohenzollerns. 
According to the Times correspondent Germany had approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 fully trained men at the outset. Of these she 
has lost a 1,000,000—excluding slightly wounded who have 
returned to the colours. She has 2,000,000 in line in the West, 
and 1,000,000 in the East—excluding communication troops. 
The remaining 1,000,000 of fully trained men are used up in one 
way or another—there has been considerable wastage. She must 
now draw upon her enormous reserves of untrained men which 
Mr. Lloyd George and others omit from their calculation, though 
they are the German equivalent of our Kitchener Army. Our 


German 
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authority gives very good reasons for refusing to reckon the 
untrained German reserves of military age at less than 4,000,000. 
As Germany has recently presented her ally with 1,000,000 
rifles, there is evidently no shortage of weapons, and we advise 
the reader to dismiss fables about a German shortage of ammuni- 
tion. The Fatherland has an inexhaustible stock of two articles— 
gunpowder and lies. We have also to consider the Austrian 
reserves. There is sense in the suggestion of the Times correspon- 
dent that this new and unexpected development, which will assert 
itself in the spring, should be met by concerted action by the 
Allies to devise which representatives of the Entente Powers 
should forthwith meet. 


SucH being the circumstances, we should be grateful for the 
praiseworthy persistence with which M. Pichon, the ex-Foreign 
Minister of France, speaking with all the authority 
The ‘ , 
Jepeneae? of official experience at more than one grave 
crisis, reminds us that among the greatest assets of 
the Allies is a military Power with an irresistible army hardened 
in war. We have already had some taste of their quality in 
this war, where they have kept watch and ward over the Pacific 
and have captured Tsingtau with their usual brilliancy. Japan 
has as great a stake as any other Ally in the crushing of pan- 
Germanism. We have one big job ahead comparable to their 
imperishable feat of arms at Port Arthur, namely the capture 
of a name we suppress from consideration for the 
susceptibilities of the Press Bureau. Why not invite Japan 
to despatch five or six Army Corps to the Western Theatre 
of War or wherever they would be most useful. They could 
be in the field within a hundred days, i.e. before any of the 
“New Armies” and would materially shorten the war and help 
in securing a stable peace. We know the stereotyped reply— 
that the Japanese don’t want to come. We refuse on the con- 
trary to believe that if Russia, France, Great Britain and Belgium 
jointly invited them the Japanese would decline their share of 
“the White Man’s Burden” in “downing” the Hohenzollerns. 
The Allies can win without Japan. The proposal is simply 
made with a view to expediting the campaign. General 
Barnardiston, who commanded the British Forces co-operating 
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with the Japanese at Tsingtau, recently, received a great recep- 
tion at Tokyo, where every honour was paid him on his own account 
and as representing an Ally, and in responding to a toast he 
emphasised the significance of the co-operation of the troops 
of the two Powers. It would be still further emphasised by 
co-operation in Western Europe. In an interview with the 
Paris correspondent of the Daily Express, M. Pichon says: 
“Why hesitate 2? Why does not England, Japan’s Ally, call to 
her? What are your scruples that hold you back? Japan has 
won for herself a place among the strongest and most civilised 
nations. England had the foresight to understand the power 
of Japan, and to associate herself with her. Why stop half 
way ? Objections? There are none. With a straightforward 
and fair diplomacy like that of Sir Edward Grey it is easy to 
settle this question in agreement with Russia, where they earnestly 
wish for Japanese intervention, and with France, where opinion 
is not less decided. Let your Foreign Office hurry! That is 
my most earnest wish.” Since the publication of this interview, 
a statement has been issued in Tokyo indicating reluctance 
on the part of Japan, but no stone should be left unturned to 
induce her to reconsider this attitude if it be her attitude. 


So far as the outside public are aware, there has not been a 
great deal of fighting in the Western Theatre of War during the 
ih el closing weeks of 1914—certainly nothing decisive 
West —but opinions differ as to whether the enemy 

has been able to transfer any considerable number 
of Army Corps to the East, which has been the centre of interest. 
Our coloured map should enable the reader to follow somewhat 
confused operations as described in the Press. Germany has 
made a tremendous effort to inflict a real defeat on Russia, and 
as the Prussians dominate the Austrian Army Field-Marshal 
von Hindenburg controls an immense force. But though Berlin 
has been lavish in claiming and proclaiming “ victories,” and 
enjoys the advantage of a finished strategic railway system 
which gives her the pull in movement, she does not appear to 
have achieved anything historic either in East Prussia, Poland, 
or Galicia. The fact that one of the main preoccupations of 
German headquarters nowadays is to discourage pessimism by 
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‘intelligent anticipation” of triumphs that do not occur while 
the Russian Commander-in-Chief is equally anxious to discourage 
optimists, speaks volumes for the trustworthiness and moral of 
the two nations. We get a belwildering spectacle of heavy 
fighting along a front of many hundred miles with the necessary 
fluctuations of fortune. There is extraordinary vitality in the 
German offensive, which time after time renews its strength 
when it would appear to be exhausted. But, on the other hand, 
the Grand Duke has hitherto proved equal to all emergencies 
and the Germans no more “get there”’ in the East than in the 
West. Russia has not yet taken Cracow, which is a necessary 
preliminary to the invasion of Silesia, while Germany’s protracted 
and costly efforts to reach Warsaw have so far failed. The 
pursuit of spurious objectives by Germany is among the most 
promising features of the present phase of the war, coupled as 
it is with a desperate desire to “‘do something ” to impress “‘ the 
man in the street,” which would have made old Moltke turn 
in his grave. Neither Warsaw nor Calais is worth the bones 
of so many tens of thousands of Teutons. The Kaiser has been 
constrained to shift his Chief of the Staff as there were limits 
to the docility of the easygoing nephew of von Moltke, who 
probably felt that the family name had been sufficiently tarnished 
—and General von Falkenhayn reigns in his stead. It is no 
sinecure. The honours of war during the past month would 
be universally accorded to Servia, who smashed up at least 
three Austrian Army Corps and regained Belgrade. In defending 
herself Servia has once more rendered yeoman service to the 
Allies, but she is in a truly piteous condition. Her needs are 
urgent, as may be gathered from the recent appeal of Lord 
Curzon and others on behalf of “a small people isolated and 
unaided from without, but fighting for their hearths and homes 
and fired with a passionate devotion to their own independence.” 
No one could make a better beginning of the New Year than 
by contributing to the Servian Relief Fund (Sir Edward Boyle, 
Bt., Hon. Treasurer, 22 Berners Street, London). Parcels of 
clothes should be addressed to Mrs. Carrington Wilde, c/o the 
Servian Legation, 195 Queen’s Gate, London, 8.W. 
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ALTHOUGH few of us are able to emulate the truly Christian spirit 
of the Archbishop of York, who until the other day—when the 
Yorkshire coast was raided—still cherished “ sacred 
Health of “age ‘ ua 
the Enemy ™emories of Kaiser Wilhelm II., we must not 
allow our indignation to warp our judgment, all 
the more because the Kaiser is a priceless asset to all the Allies. 
Indeed, without him we might have been nowhere in the face of 
this long-prepared and elaborately organised plot against Europe. 
But for him the Great General Staff—held in superstitious awe 
by many intelligent persons in all countries, and unquestionably 
a monument of efficiency and thoroughness—might ere now have 
achieved crushing victories over its partially prepared and wholly 
unprepared opponents in the Eastern and Western theatres of 
war, had it been ever allowed to concentrate on either. The 
news of his Imperial Majesty’s nervous collapse, or whatever 
it was, caused no less dismay and alarm outside than inside 
Germany, and heartfelt prayers were offered up for his speedy 
recovery and resumption of supreme control by land and sea. 
It is practically impossible to ascertain the truth about the state 
of Germany or the condition of the Emperor, though it seems 
probable that a man of his temperament and temper, who can 
brook no opposition, contradiction or delay, must be in a state 
bordering on frenzy after nearly five months of humiliating dis- 
appointment. If it still seems a long, long way to Berlin, we 
must not forget that it was to have been a very short way to Paris 
which, according to schedule, should have fallen before the end 
of August; in fact the German people were promised 1870 over 
again with the additional attraction that they would smash up 
Russia as well as France and completely dominate Europe by 
Christmas. Wilhelm II. is that most dangerous factor to his 
own side in war, 7.e. “the sentimental strategist ’? who subordi- 
nates his army, his navy, his country, his Empire, to his own 
personal feelings. He is what he has always described himself, 
“the supreme War Lord,” and has never tolerated first-rate 
ability in any big post. He prefers a ‘Buelow to a Bismarck, 
a Bethmann-Hollweg to a Caprivi, and any third-rate general 
to a first-class soldier. His regime appears to have had much 
the same effect upon capacity in the German Public Service as 
that of his friend Abdul Hamid in Turkey. 
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To-pay Field-Marshal von Hindenburg and Admiral Tirpitz are 
the only two men of any personality who can get a hearing from 
their Sovereign, and it was noticed that while the 


— Emperor was temporarily hors de combat things 
Dissensions Went less badly for Germany in her titanic struggle 


with Russia. We do not pretend to know how 
ill the Emperor is or what is actually the matter with him, but 
the universal prayers offered up for his restoration have been 
heard, if one may believe the reports that he is back at the Front. 
Long may he remain there. While sternly setting our faces 
against facile optimism, there would appear to be good grounds 
for the suggestion that things are not going well with the enemy. 
One serious German difficulty is undoubtedly the increasing dis- 
satisfaction with the ignominious role allotted to her of the patient, 
long-suffering, docile Dual Monarchy, where discontent, not to 
say disgust, are growing apace. M. Clemenceau, who has unrivalled 
sources of information and never declares anything to be a fact 
unless it is a fact, is responsible for the statement that Austria- 
Hungary has already made overtures for peace—presumably via 
some neutral channel to St. Petersburg. Then again it is per- 
sistently alleged, and would seem on the face of it to be not 
improbable, that Count Tisza, the Hungarian Premier, bearing 
a large load of responsibility for the war—though he never expected 
it to attain present dimensions—is so conscious of its growing 
unpopularity in Hungary that he recently went to Berlin to 
emphasise the danger of sacrificing the security of Hungary to 
any strategic plan. He is supposed to have demanded and to 
have secured from the Emperor a diversion of troops, insisting 
that in the event of Hungary being left to shift for herself in the 
face of a Russian invasion it would be impossible to keep the 
Magyars loyal tothe German cause. There are even rumours that 
influential people in Budapest wish to patch up a peace of their 
own, involving the dislocation of the Dual Monarchy, which has 
indeed fallen on evil times since Vienna capitulated to Berlin in 
July and allowed itself to be dragged into war against its own 
better judgment, though nothing can wipe out the responsibility 
of the Austro-Hungarian Government for raising the Servian 
question in such a manner as to make war unavoidable. That 
considerable section of Austro-Hungarians who are not precisely 
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fools are asking themselves what conceivable advantage they 
can hope to derive from the “frichtful” adventure, which the 
French Yellow Book and the Italian revelations prove to have 
been decided upon many months before the crime of Serajevo, 
which was the ostensible casus belli. Nor must we forget— 
though it is no defence of Austro-Hungarian policy, as every 
tub must stand on its own bottom—that Vienna was convinced 
by the Russophobe German Ambassador (the fire-eating Herr 
von Tschirsky) that Servia could be destroyed with impunity 
as Russia had no stomach for fighting and that even if she showed 
her teeth a repetition of the “shining armour” experience of 
1909 would produce the same collapse, as the Russian army was 
conscious of its inability to face the German army. Vienna 
was ready and eager for a sma!l war, but not for a great war, 
in which her losses have been appalling and her humiliation 
unspeakable. 


THE Dual Monarchy has long ceased to be the “ brilliant second ” 
to become a humble beast of burden of Kaiser Wilhelm’s megalo- 
mania, and it may be within the scope of capable 


= diplomacy at no distant date to persuade Austria- 
Seapine Hungar to retire from the fray and “‘lick her 
Enragé Bo i § y j c A c L Ss z 


wounds.” We can guess at the present relations 
between the Prussian Bullies, who dominate the Austrians 
army and treat their Allies as a vassal State, and the 
unfortunate Austrians, who are not even allowed a say in the 
strategy of the campaign. Even in victory the predominant 
partner would have been intolerable. What must she be as 
reverse after reverse overtakes Austrian arms? For one thing 
Vienna fears that if the war continues on present lines Italy 
may take the field and gratify certain well-defined but long- 
repressed ambitions. To make matters worse the treacherous 
Prince Biilow has gone to Rome as German Ambassador to try 
and bribe Italy with titbits of Austrian territory The German 
Emperor is nowadays understood to be inspired with one single 
object, namely, to destroy England, or, failing that, to injure 
England or Englishmen, Englishwomen, English children and 
babies. As our readers are aware, we have for many years 
represented him as an Anglophobe, “the hestile head of a 
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hostile State,’ and the Potsdam Napoleon has undoubtedly 
always been an Anglophobe at heart from the moment he realised 
that we blocked the way to the realisation of his dreams, though 
of late years he had become convinced—and in view of the 
demeanour of an influential section of British politicians we 
have no right to be surprised at his delusion—that he held our 
Government in the hollow of his hand, and that we should remain 
quiescent while he marched at the head of his Junkers into one 
Continental capital after another. Hatred of England has now 
become an absorption and an obsession. So far as we are con- 
cerned he is a homicidal maniac. Our Haldanes are largely 
responsible. He has been not only disappointed in but deceived 
by the “friends of Germany.” Although the enemy had taught 
the world that they were capable of anything, however 
insensate, when thwarted, it is diflicult to believe that the recent 
bombardment of Scarborough, Whitby, or even Hartlepool by 
twelve-inch guns could have been the considered pelicy of any 
General Staff at any War Office or at any Admiralty. It can 
only have proceeded from the same brain as issued the notorious 
Order of August 19, which we make no apology for reproducing 
because it should be graven on British memories : 

“It is my Royal and Imperial Command that you concen- 
trate your energies, for the immediate present, upon the single 
purpose, and that is that you address all your skill and all the 
valour of my soldiers to exterminate first the treacherous English, 
and to walk over General French’s contemptible little army.” 


Tuts subordination of strategy to sentiment proved to be the 
undoing of the German movement upon Paris, which was 
dislocated to overwhelm the British Expedi- 
tionary Force. Then again Wilhelm ruined the 
plans of his General Staff by an abnormal, extravagant, 
and costly effort to reach Dunkirk and Calais for the 
mere pleasure of sitting down opposite the cliffs of Dover 
and making faces at us. He evidently had another brain- 
storm on hearing of Admiral Sturdee’s masterly performance off 
the Falkland Islands, when the one outlying German squadron 
was annihilated, and as there was nothing else within reach upon 
which he could vent his wrath—his armies being comfortably 
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held up on both fronts—he ordered a big squadron of battle- 
cruisers to dash across the North Sea and ‘“‘ murder ”’ (the expres- 
sion is not ours, but that of the Manchester Guardian, which used 
to be able to defend anything done by any German) a large 
number of women and children and babies on our Eastern Coast. 
Qua murder the operation was not wholly unsuccessful. Our 
Press Bureau appears to imagine that the British public shares its 
own panics, so the East Coast casualties were dribbled out like 
those of the bloody fiasco at Antwerp, but it is already admitted 
that over a hundred people of both sexes were slaughtered at 
Hartlepool by the Kaiser’s bombardment and the wounded at the 
three places must be nearer 1000 than 500. We have the utmost 
sympathy with these latest victims of Kultur, all the more because 
most of them were absolutely helpless and guiltless, which is 
more than could be said of many men of light and leading in this 
particular part of England. Nowhere was the disarmament 
craze—which was largely financed by aliens and probably by 
treacherous aliens—more assiduously propagated than in York- 
shire, powerful influences being at work, not only on one side of 
politics, to prevent the people from taking the German menace 
seriously and preparing betimes. 


NOWHERE have scaremongers been more ferociously denounced 
than throughout what may be called the Rowntree area, and 
Th nowhere was the friendship of Germany more 
e Rown- , 

cniiiy “eet eloquently preached. It is stated that the house 

of Mr. Walter Rea (the Radical Member for 
Scarborough) was destroyed during the bombardment, while a 
Baptist chapel at Hartlepool shared the same fate. We are 
not aware whether Mr. Arnold Rowntree, the Radical Member 
for York, where the Archbishop resides, also lives at Scarborough, 
where Rowntree is a great name and a powerful political influence, 
or whether any Rowntree property suffered. If so, the full 
pathos of Mr. Arnold Rowntree’s speech in the House of Commons 
on August 3, when Belgium was already being bullied by Germany, 
comes home to us: “I, as a very humble member, wish at any 
rate to take this opportunity of saying that I for one will have 
nothing to do with this war.” C'est plus fort que lui. Mr. Rown- 
tree proposes but the German Emperor disposes. Rowntrees 
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have done more than protest against war. They fanatically 
prepared for peace and were passionate partisans of the Little 
Navy movement, of which the Rt. Hon. Sir John Brunner, Bart., 
M.P., was the ringleader. We happen to have before us a Division 
List of March 15, 1910, when a contingent of Radical and Labour 
Members of Parliament voted for the reduction of the inadequate 
British Navy by threethousand men. Needless to say, Mr.J.F.L. 
Brunner, the son of Sir John Brunner and partner of Sir Alfred 
Moritz Mond—who must have been horrified at his colleague’s 
conduct, as he knew all about the German danger—Mr. A. Rown- 
tree, and of course such old familiar friends as Messrs. W. P. 
Byles of Bradford, and Keir Hardie, were in the same lobby, likewise 
the following Yorkshire members: Mr. Clough (Skipton), Mr. 
T. E. Harvey (Leeds), Mr. F. Hall (Normanton), Mr. Jowett 
(Bradford), and Mr. James Parker (Halifax). The people of 
Scarborough, Whitby, and Hartlepool all behaved extremely well 
—as Britons invariably do when anything disagreeable happens. 
There was no symptom of panic outside the Cocoa press, which, 
having in season and out of season fought against the British 
Navy, now turns round and falls foul of the Admiralty, apparently 
for not being able to provide every British beach with a British 
battleship. This is what many of us anticipated—hysterics on 
the part of the No Navyites the moment the first shell fell on 
English soil. Are any Rowntrees responsible for these organs ? 


N APOLEON-N ELSON-CHURCHILL has the pen of a ready, not to say 
an eager writer, but his official pronouncements usually leave 
something to be desired. His letter to the Mayor 
Napoleon — of Scarborough was no exception to the general 
Nelson ‘ : 
Churchill tule (December 20), but there 18 something to be 
said for his statement that “viewed in its larger 
aspect the incident is one of the most instructive and encouraging 
that have happened in the war. Nothing proves more plainly 
the effectiveness of British naval pressure than the frenzy of 
hatred aroused against us in the breast of the enemy.” Then we 
have a purple patch. “This hatred has already passed the 
frontiers of reason. It clouds their vision, it darkens their 
councils, it convulses their movements. We see a nation of 
military calculators throwing calculation to the winds, of strate- 
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gists who lave lost their sense of proportion, of schemers who 
have ceased to balance loss and gain, practically the whole fast 
cruiser force of the German Navy including some great ships vital 
to their Fleet and utterly irreplaceable have been risked for the 
passing pleasure of killing as many English people as possible, 
irrespective of sex, age or condition, in the limited time available. 
To this act of military and political folly they were impelled by 
the violence of feelings which could find no other vent. This is 
very satisfactory, and should confirm us in our courses. Their 
hate is the measure of their fear. Its senseless expression is the 
proof of their impotence and the seal of their dishonour.” One 
cannot help being rather surprised that the First Lord of the 
Admiralty should be at leisure to get off so much “hot air.” 
Does it indicate that he is devoting an increasing amount of 
time to office and paper work, paying fewer visits to the Front 
and leaving the sailors to manage the Navy in their own way, 
because however clever Napoleon-Nelson-Churchill may be he 
will never succeed in persuading the country that the war either 
on land or on sea should be run by civilians ? 


WHILE the palm of cruelty has long been awarded to Wilhelm Il. 
without any runners up, one of the palms for folly is surely due 
Pp , to Sir Walter Runciman (Member for Hartlepool), 
alm for 

Folly who as a shipowner ought to know better, and 

as the father of a Cabinet Minister speaks with 
some responsibility. We do not know what his view of gentle 
Germany may have been before the war, but at any rate the 
shelling of his constituency has moved him to brand the Germans 
‘for all time as heinous polecats.” As was said of a greater 
man, his invective lacks polish, but we know what he means. 
He is beside himself with rage, part of which is directed against 
the Admiralty. In this connection it would be interesting to 
know how far he helped in the uphill campaign for the British 
Navy against Sir John Brunner and the National Liberal Club 
who played the game of the “heinous polecats”’ across the 
North Sea. Sir Walter Runciman indignantly enquires in the 
Daily Chronicle: “How has it come to pass that when the 
German vessels did risk into the open from their hiding-place 
they were allowed to come to our shores unobserved, unchal- 
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lenged, and obviously unseen? What answer is there to this 
plain question? I know it is easier to put the queries than to 
explain them.” It certainly is, especially when the questions are 
foolish. However, the amateur strategist of West Hartlepool 
and father of the author of Runciman’s ultimatum adds: “ But 
I think it fair criticism to ask” of course without “casting any 
reflection on a branch of the National Service whose deeds during 
the present war have thrilled us with pride of race ’’>—we should 
like to know whether Rowntrees and Cadburys have experienced 
these thrills—“‘why it happened that the German ships were 
first of ail allowed to get here without interruption ; and, secondly, 
why they were allowed to escape ?”’ In peace time your Pacifist 
is a public peril, but in war it must be admitted that he becomes 
something of a jest. Unlike Sir Walter Runciman we have never 
set up as amateur strategists. Unionists have been content to 
fight an uphill fight for the maintenance of British sea power 
against numberless Northern Radical Members of Parliament of 
the Manchester School. As regards capital ships we were partially 
successful, but the enemy won hands down on fast cruisers, and 
Sir Walter Runciman’s complaint should be addressed not only 
to the Admiralty—which has its measure of responsibility—or 
to the public at large, but to his relatives and friends in the 
Cabinet who habitually sacrificed cur cruisers and cur commerce 
to placate chemical and cocoa magnates and their horde of camp 
followers, reinforced by disaffected aliens whose moneybags 
enabled them to pay the piper of the Coalition and to call the 
tune in British fereign policy and National Defence. 


Sir JoHN JELLICOE will doubtless be grateful for the following 
tip from a shipping magnate like Sir Walter Runciman: “If 
: the vessels capable of coping with the situation 
Wisdom after : ‘ : 
the Event © that fine morning were lying in port hard 
by unready, instead of being on the alert and 
anticipating a visit after the storm of last week, then there 
is no excuse for that. On the other hand, ona wide expanse 
of ocean it is sometimes easy for a sly, adroit adversary 
to evade contact for a time, and slip into the very place our 
object is to prevent them doing.” It is not very coherent or 
even very grammatical, but it is typical of a Member of Parlia- 
VOL, LXIV 42 
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ment in a panic, who fecls that the eye of the Hartlepools is 
upon him. It is no less interesting to know that ‘‘ a major told 
me to-day that not a German ship would have escaped had 
there been more guns mounted of equal size to the Germans.” 
“The Major” spoke the truth, but who is responsible for the 
shortage of artillery which rouses the wrath of the Hartlepools 
after four and a half months of war, and what has Sir Walter 
done in past years to arouse his Party to prepare against “the 
Day,” of the advent of which even Sir Moritz Mond was 
aware ? Has Sir Walter any idea how long it takes to make 
a gun or to make the plant that makes the gun when he demands 
that ‘‘ four more powerful guns should be mounted at once, 
and the pop-guns scrapped.” Truly our Rowntrees and our 
Runcimen have much to answer for. We can only be thankful 
that, unlike Belgium, Great Britain is an island surrounded by 
water, and that despite the formidable phalanx of Little Navyites, 
who to the tune of a hundred associated themselves with Sir 
John Brunner’s crusade at the beginning of this year, under 
patronage of Mr. Lloyd George, it was possible to maintain 
the British Navy at a sufficient level to enable our skilful 
seamen to profit by the initial blunders of Germany and attain 
and retain the command of most seas, on which Sir Walter’s 
craft can ply for hire in almost as complete security as during 
peace. Our Runcimen and Rowntrees must possess their souls 
in patience and thank Heaven that their Party’s hatred of the 
Navy was not more successful, because though our shortage of 
cruisers has cost us a few millions, the shortage of battleships 
for which the Brunnerites were working overtime would long 
since have opened these islands to real invasion instead of only 
“scares” or raids. Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers. 
According to a correspondent of the Globe (Mr. E. S. Brown, 
December 23) no man seems to have been more contemptuous 
of “‘alarmists”” so late as November 28 than the Member for 
Hartlepool who, in presiding at a meeting of the Blythe Ship- 
building Company, said: ‘‘I am surprised that even some 
nautical men share the view that there might be a raid. He 
did not believe that there would be any raid.” This is worthy 
of a Cabinet Minister. 
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THE East Coast raid, which we may expect to see repeated in 
some shape or form because it caused unholy glee in Berlin and 
acted like a tonic on the Emperor, serves to 
remind us of one very grave blunder for which 
the Admiralty is largely responsible and primarily Sir Jchn 
Fisher, nameiy, the neglect to develop Rosyth; but so 
ubiquitous is the “‘ Admiralty Press” that the Morning Post 
has been the only newspaper, so far as we know, to call attention 
to this matter. It is fifteen years since it was first contemplated 
to establish a naval base at Rosyth, Lord Goschen, then First 
Lord, appointing a Committee to consider the matter in 1899. 
It was a topic continually discussed in the National Review, 
every effort being made, including an ‘“‘ Emergency Conference ” 
held in February 1903, attended by a large number of Members 
of Parliament, including many Liberals, in the lifetime of the 
last Government, to which Mr. George Meredith contributed 
a characteristically pungent and prescient letter. Curiously 
enough Mr. Haldane, who was a very different man then from 
what he subsequently became, took the Chair, Sir Charles Dilke 
and Mr. Spenser Wilkinson co-operated. The proceedings were 
well reported in the Press, and there is reason to believe that 
this influential gathering helped the Wideawakes in the Admiralty 
to overcome the Fast Asleeps, as shortly afterwards Lord 
Selborne, who had succeeded Lord Goschen as First Lord, 
announced that the Firth of Forth had been selected as the site 
for the new naval base. Two years were then consumed in 
securing the necessary land, the negotiations being practically 
completed when the Unionist Government left office in 1905. 
The scheme was handed over to the incoming Radicals pledged 
to economy who wasted two more years, and it was only in 
December 1907 that Lord Tweedmouth, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, announced that a commencement was about to be 
made. Thus “Sleep Quietly ’’ had wasted four years. Mean- 
while Germany had steadily reclaimed land, fortified the coast, 
and built docks at Wilhelmshaven, which is a first class naval 
base, and at about the time we were about to begin the work 
at Rosyth, the headquarters of the German Navy were trans- 
ferred from Kiel to Wilhelmshaven. 


Rosyth P 
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As the writer of the Naval Notes in the Morning Post puts it 
(December 19, 1914) “Shortly expressed, the Germans had 
done their business while England slept and saved 
money.” It was stated that the provisional 
date for completing Rosyth would be 1915, but 
no measures were taken to expedite matters, and it was not 
until Ferbruary 1909 that the placing of the contract was an- 
nounced. ‘Speed in these affairs costs money. The British 
public did not know how far the work is from completion ; but 
it is certain that Germany knows every detail of Rosyth. It is 
not necessary however to mention particulars ; it is enough to 
say that if the base of Rosyth had been completed it would now safely 
shelter the British Fleet [our italics]. From the Firth of Forth to 
Hartlepool is about 120 miles—near enough to give pause to 
the projectors of a raid. In fact, the whole object of building 
Rosyth is to provide a convenient base for operations in the 
North Sea. There is no other object. Nearly ten years elapsed 
between the initiation of the project and the beginning of the 
work,’ Here was a suitable ficld for the acumen and strategic 
insight of Sir Walter Runciman, as also for Sir John Fisher, 
autocrat of the Admiralty in the critical years, and of Mr. Churchill 
who was an important Member of the Cabinet who now tells us 
that he always knew all about Germany. The list of people who 
failed to do their duty over Rosyth would probably fill an entire 
number of the National Review. Inter alia we should like to 
know why the Defence Committee slumbered and snored while 
this vital work was neglected by one Admiralty Board after 
another? Why did not Sir Moritz Mond lift up his voice ? 
Another direction in which “‘the wise after the event ”’ might 
have made themselves useful was in the construction of a canal 
from the Forth to the Clyde, which would have done for the 
British Navy what the Kiel Canal has done for the Potsdam 
Navy and doubled its offensive power. The recent bombard- 
ments are the penalties paid by the people for allowing the 
politicians to mismanage their afiairs and they will be 
extremely fortunate if they escape with nothing worse. The 
reason for continually “rubbing it in” is not for the dreary 
satisfaction of proving that mankind are mostly fools, but because 
the very men who have been demonstrably wrong throughcut 
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a decade on everything that matters, are still in control and coolly 


ask the public for an unlimited supply of further blank 
cheques. 


HowrEveR much our politicians may be prepared to inspire us 
by precept they have so far shown little inclination to appeal to 
pees eek the imagination of the people by example. It 
Example might, for instance, have been anticipated by the 
unsophisticated that, as a preliminary to a Budget 
which imposes crushing taxation on many persons and things— 
always excepting cocoa—which will be borne unmurmuringly by 
those upon whose shoulders it will fall most heavily and who are 
the natural beasts of burden under the Lloyd George regime, that 
the Prime Minister would have announced in the House of Com- 
mons that during the war his Majesty’s Ministers would be content 
with half their salaries. We are aware that this is an invidious 
and indelicate topic, furiously resented by Front Benchers, many 
of whom are honestly and firmly convinced that the British 
Empire exists for them and not they for the British Empire. 
We shall pursue it nevertheless. It is only in a Great War that 
natural man gets a say. British Ministers are shamelessly over- 
paid. They all believe, or at any rate they are never tired of 
saying, that living in this paradise of Cobdenism where every- 
thing is sacrificed to cheapness is infinitely cheaper than living 
in benighted Protectionist countries. Then how comes it 
that Ministerial salaries, which have been frequently increased 
under the party of retrenchment, but never reduced, are in most 
cases more than twice as high as the salaries of corresponding 
Ministers of Protectionist Powers, and in one case five times 
higher. Can any one nowadays pretend that we get better value 
for our money ? Comparisons are proverbially odious, especially 
between Allies, but you have only to consult an ordinary book of 
reference for the New Year and compare the personnel and 
emoluments of Ministers in, say, Paris and London, in order to 
answer the question. The most flagrant case is, needless to say, 
that of the Lord Chancellor, who actually receives £10,000 a year 
with an assured pension of £5000 a year. Mr. Lloyd George has 
eloquently discussed the misdistribution of wealth, insisting that 
there is enough in the country for every family to have £200 a 
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year. And yet the Lord Chancellor alone appropriates nearly 
£200 a week. How many people possess incomes approaching 
this figure, and why should the community pinch themselves in 
order that political lawyers may luxuriate ? 


WE discuss the performances of the present occupant of the 
Woolsack later on. For the moment we will content our- 
selves with the observation which none will gain- 
say, that had his views or those of his predecessor 
on the Woolsack prevailed this country and the 
British Empire would in all probability have been blotted 
out. Nevertheless, taxpayers whose incomes will be reduced 
by a quarter under the new scale of taxation, while in some 
cases their incomes virtually disappear, are to continue to pay 
Lord Haldane £10,000 a year, and the entire Trade Union, 
of which every Lord Chancellor is a member, would be up in 
arms if any one proposed to reduce these gross and grotesque 
emoluments to a reasonable figure. Any barrister who associated 
himself with such a heresy would probably be sent to Coventry, 
though the man in the street regards such salaries under present 
conditions as little better than robbery. What do we get in 
return ? Foresight, patriotism, wisdom ? Ex-Lord Chancellor 
Lord Loreburn—who enjoys a pension of £5000 a year—another 
burning and shining light of the same Trade Union—after eight 
years’ membership of a Cabinst carrying with it access to all the 
confidential papers, gave the public the benefit of his matured and 
informed judgment on the international situation in an introduc- 
tion to a pamphlet issued by the Cobden Club so late as 1913 
with the suggestive title of The German Panic. Here are Lord 
Loreburn’s words, possibly the only words he has ever spoken 
which will never be forgotten : 


Value for 
our Money ? 


“Time will show that Germans have no aggressive designs 
against us, nor we against them; and then foolish people will 
cease to talk of a future war between us which will never take 
place.” 


These be your gods, O Israel. 
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WuEN a Company finds itself in low water through lack of previ- 
sion and mismanagement by the Board, and even in many cases 
0 .._ when the Board are entirely innocent, any decent 
verhauling _. : ‘ ; 

Expenditure Directorate invariably offers to reduce their own 

fees, and, frequently, though much poorer men 
than our over-paid politicians, stand out of their fees altogether 
until the crisis is over. Let us hope, without expecting too much, 
that Mr. Asquith and his colleagues contemplate presenting the 
country with an agreeable and popular New Year’s present in 
the shape of such an announcement as we have adumbrated. 
Members of Parliament might then be tempted to follow suit ; 
they voted themselves £400 a year under circumstances which 
will hardly bear investigation, without affording the unfortunate 
milch-cow an opportunity of expressing her views. Mr. Lloyd 
George, in a delightful burst of candour during the Marconi 
controversy—which was useful in teaching us that these huge 
salaries fail as a safeguard against temptation—gave us to under- 
stand that he at any rate was very cheap at £5000 a year, because 
in any business except politics he might have made £50,000 a year. 
Surely not as a prophet ? The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
is regarded by his admirers as ranking with Peel or Gladstone 
and other eponymous heroes of the parliamentary world, informed 
the universe last New Year’s Day (January 1, 1914, Daily 
Chronicle): *‘This is the most favourable moment for twenty 
years to overhaul our expenditure on armaments.” Within a 
year of this confident prediction this same organ, to which 
Mr. Lloyd George had contributed his historic New Year’s mes- 
sage, published another interview with the same great man 
(December 22, 1914), in the course of which our Chancellor of the 
Exchequer thus triumphantly challenged a French interlocutor : 
‘* Do you know that our monthly expenditure for the Army and 
the Navy is at present forty-five millions, or one milliard one 
hundred and twenty-five millions of francs per month ?”’ Some 
wise man has said to govern is to foresee, or to foresee is to govern, 
and both statements are equally true, but on either hypothesis the 
British taxpayer is clearly entitled, to borrow Mr. Lloyd George’s 
phrase, “‘ to overhaul our expenditure ’’—on politicians. 
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WE are in the midst of the Great War. Everybody says so and 
the facts speak for themselves. Even Ministers recognise it in 
In War their perorations, and if rhetoric won battles we 
should have been in Berlin months ago. But 
while acknowledging the truth on the platform, where “a 
fight to a finish’ is the mot d’ordre, and the only possible mot 
dordre, some prominent politicians seem to have failed to 
attune their lives to the war regime as the rest of the nation 
have been constrained to do. We have Defence of the Realm 
Acts galore, though their administration may leave something 
to be desired, and the British being what they are, and the 
Germans what they are, we cannot be surprised at the leakage 
of information to the enemy which is alleged and believed to 
occur. The attitude of Ministers towards spies is largely respon- 
sible for public suspicion and apprehension, and if any one is 
unjustly suspected it must be remembered that in war no country 
can afford to run risks,asa thin partition frequently divides safety 
from catastrophe. With the example of Belgium before us we 
are compelled to be prudent, and Ministers have no one but 
themselves and their favourite organ, the Westminster Gazette, 
to thank for what they call “‘spy mania.” Lord Haldane’s 
attitude in the House of Lords was so disquieting as to provoke 
protest from his own party. The National Review has been 
singularly free from spy mania—perhaps too free—but one can 
hardly be over-suspicious of persons of dual nationality, like 
Germans with an immense financial stake in the Fatherland. 
The Belgians were as confiding as the British, and were horrified 
to find, when the storm burst, that they had been nourishing so 
many snakes in the grass, who had been awaiting the appointed 
hour to show themselves in their true colours. The most 
dangerous were the least suspected. Rich Germans, who were 
regarded as more Belgian than the Belgians, proved more poisonous 
than poor ones. Brussels and Antwerp were honeycombed 
with treachery. The French are naturally more suspicious than 
we are, and, moreover, understand the Germans better than we 
do, but even they have been amazed at the elaborate organisation 
of espionage before the war. They have likewise had disagreeable 
surprises as to “‘good Frenchmen” of German Jew origin. 
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THE inference that there are dangerous German spies in our midst 
is therefore irresistible, all the more as we have the honour to 
The Ahler a the main objective of hostes humant generis. 
Rosteine Several correspondents write indignantly about 

curious circumstances in the peculiar lives of 
opulent Germans who are still with us and still at large Atten- 
tion is called to their callousness and obduracy in putting out 
lights, and it is asserted that on the Hast Coast the movements 
of hostile ships are facilitated by undetected wireless or ingenious 
methods of signalling. We can well believe it. We are charming, 
amiable people, loath to believe ill of anybody, especially a 
German millionaire. We are, however, most concerned by more 
intangible things than gas and electricity. It so happens that 
several Ministers are intimate friends of wealthy aliens of Germanic 
origin popularly credited with pro-German sympathies and cer- 
tainly active agents in the ante-war campaign to bamboozle us 
as to German policy, upon which one might have expected them 
to be better informed than, say, a simple-minded Welshman 
like Mr. Lloyd George, as their relations and connections are 
German. That interesting institution, the Press Bureau, has 
been created for the express purpose of concealing information 
from the enemy, which Sir Stanley Buckmaster tells us is his 
raison-d’étre. No Englishman would resent an institution 
inspired by such ideals, however irritating in its incidence. But 
as against this vigilant guardianship of national interests we have 
these unfortunate personal friendships between some of the 
Solicitor-General’s colleagues and dubious aliens—whether un- 
naturalised or naturalised we need not stop to enquire, because, 
as Sir Stanley Buckmaster pointed out during the recent trial 
of the ex-German Consul of Sunderland, Herr Ahlers had told 
a neighbour: ‘I am a naturalised British subject, but naturally 
I am a German at heart. You would not consider me a sport if I 
said otherwise.” 


NEVERTHELESS, we hear of pclitical dinner-parties about which 
‘all London ” has been agog, at which, in the presence of persons 
whose relations are in the picturesque phrase of 
Sir Walter Runciman, “heinous polecats,” the 
sacred red boxes are produced and matters dis- 
cussed which Sir Stanley Buckmaster would imprison any editor 


Hosts and 
Guests 
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for referring to No patriotic Englishman wishes to pry into naval 
or military secrets, but he is entitled to resent perilous indiscre- 
tions in responsible politicians, and their exceedingly leaky 
families These social relations are to our mindamong the most 
dangerous features of the situation, and they will become more 
dangerous and not less dangerous as the war proceeds and the 
crisis of the Fatherland’s fate and our fate approaches. Every 
one we have consulted is of the same opinion. Everybody is 
asking, ““ What can be done?” It is not fair to our Army or 
Navy or to our Allies—who are horrified at our guilelessness— 
that Germans or quasi-Germans should have the run of Downing 
Street. The scandal of the German chauffeurs of the Colonial 
Secretary and the Lord Chief Justice (who appears to have ceased 
to be a Judge in order to become a Financial Arbitrator, in which 
capacity his word is law, as to the credit of the Schréders and the 
Crisps), whom Mr. McKenna characteristically allowed to become 
naturalised after the outbreak of war, has been discussed in 
Parliament. Then there was the notorious case of a rabid 
German governess married to a German soldier in the household 
of another Cabinet Minister, about whose presence ultimately 
a colleague had to remonstrate We don’t pretend to understand 
Ministers and probably never shall, but the country is entitled 
to ask that their conduct shall conform to its conduct during this 
life-and-death struggle. There are admittedly aliens and aliens, 
and their treatment varies. The alien poor are regarded as 
* heinous polecats ” They are rounded up. Alien plutocrats are 
the bosom friends of prominent politicians. Privately every- 
body acknowledges the danger. Publicly “‘ Mum’s the word.” 
Why? Will not Sir Henry Dalziel extend his useful activities 
upwards in the social scale? Nor should they be confined to 
one sex. 


WuEN at the outset of the war the public learnt that Lord Haldane 
had, under cover of the general excitement, crept back to the 
War Office, there was a feeling of consternation 
Lord : ; < ss 
Haldane which crystallised so rapidly that within forty- 
eight hours the Lord Chancellor deemed it ad- 
visable to beat a hasty retreat, and Sir Rufus Isaacs was once 
more disappointed of the Woolsack. It was instinctively and 
instantly felt by the man in the street, that to embark on a war 
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with Germany with Schopenhauer installed in Whitehall, was 
not merely to make ourselves ridiculous in the sight of the 
universe, but would be moreover an outrage upon our Allies, who 
regarded Lord Haldane with profound distrust as the reputed 
leader of the Potsdam Party in this country. The alarm 
was accentuated by the knowledge that Lord Haldane was 
actively opposed to the despatch of the British Expeditionary 
Force. The effect of the announcement of such an appoint- 
ment and such a policy at such a moment would have 
caused an amount of uneasiness throughout the semicircle of 
Allies, stretching from St. Petersburg to London, which would 
have been catastrophic. Without unduly blowing their own 
trumpets, the British are aware that ‘“‘ General French’s Con- 
temptible Little Army,’ was of material assistance in saving 
Paris from the German maw. The French Government was at 
one moment fully prepared for the loss of the capital, and had 
made all arrangements for holding out to the end behind the 
Loire. Nevertheless the spectacle of la ville lumiére in the hands 
of the Huns would not only have been most depressing, but 
equally demoralising. It might have seriously prejudiced the 
campaign in the western theatre of war. Our Expeditionary 
Force, if somewhat late in starting and reduced from the original 
six divisions to four divisions, was in the right place on the French 
left flank. It acted asa magnet to the enemy, because the moment 
the ‘‘ treacherous English ” appeared in the field, Wilhelm II. 
“saw red,” and dislocated his plan of campaign to devour us. 
British Generalship was happily equal to the occasion, and the 
tenacity of our troops in the retreat from Mons was admirable. 
We suffered severely, but we gave a good deal more than we got, 
and, in conjunction with the French, afforded General Joffre time 
to organise his Sixth Army which appeared on General von Kluck’s 
right at the psychological moment, menaced his flank, robbed 
Germany of the initiative which she has never since regained. 


Ir anything is certain about this campaign it was the wisdom 

of despatching the British Expeditionary Force to the decisive 

_ point. In his short sojourn at the War Office, 
“This is the ‘ 

Limit”? Lord Haldane opposed this policy, and though 

he has given the world to understand that he is a 

greater strategist than Lord Roberts, the world has never been 
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convinced. Mr. Asquith, the Prime Minister, who didn’t know 
the difference between a battalion and a battleship, shared this 
view. Some Ministers feared that there would be bread-riots in 
London if Pacifists went to war and that troops would be required 
to protect the West End where they live from the East End 
where the voters live. So ignorant are they, and so unworthy 
of their own countrymen. Mr. Asquith has done so many strange 
things during his Premiership that one can never safely say 
“This is the limit,’ though to many people the appointment of 
Lord Haldane as War Minister in lieu of Lord Kitchener, who, 
to the great inconvenience of the Government and to the great 
advantage of the country, was home on leave, will be hard to 
beat. His appointment would have provoked dismay and indigna- 
tion in France and Russia, and corresponding glee in Germany, 
accompanied as it would have been by the announcement that 
general Jofire would not have the assistance of General French. 
The campaign might conceivably have developed into irretrievable 
disaster. Then again, Lord Haldane had been the most active and 
persistent and contemptuous opponent of the patriotic propaganda 
of Lord Roberts, expressing the hope that he might live as the 
man who had buried Compulsory Service “‘ in a very deep grave.’ 
Any appeals from him to the people to provide in war the army 
he had refused in his superior wisdom to organise in peace, though 
giving himself great airs as an “ organiser,’ would have fallen 
on comparatively deaf ears, as everything that Lord Haldane had 
previously said would have risen up in judgment against him. 


But if Lord Haldane was distrusted at the opening of the war 
partly because he was the apostle of German Kultur in this 
country, had constituted himself a flunkey of the 
German Emperor, had reduced the British Regu- 
lar Army, had kept down our artillery, and 
relatively to other Powers left us in a much weaker position from 
a military point of view than he had found us, while he proclaimed 
the Blue Water mania urbi et orbi—the feeling against him is 
much stronger to-day because the public not only know a great 
deal more about the German Emperor, German policy, German 
methods, German preparations, German organisation, German 
standards, humanity, &c., but they likewise know a great deal 


The Haldane 
Mission 
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more about Lord Haldane’s performances on the Anglo-German 
question, upon which he was held up to the nation by himself and 
his colleagues,asanexpert. He was always a passionate advocate 
of Germany. It is in the light of Germany’s attitude towards 
the Lord Chancellor, and his attitude towards Germany, with 
all the knowledge he had of German intentions, that his continued 
presence in the Cabinet is a continuing insult to the intelligence 
of the country. Elsewhere his mischievous mission to 
Berlin (in February 1912) at the request of the German Emperor 
because he was “ persona grata,” is fully discussed. We at last 
know something definite about this episode, and find that as 
usual the public had been misled no less upon this affair than 
on Marconi matters. It was the aftermath of Agadir (July 1911) 
which taught Europe one valuable lesson, namely, that peace could 
only be preserved in the face of German aggression by a defensive 
combination consisting of France, Russia, and Great Britain 
strong enough to convince Germany that she stood to lose more 
than she could reasonably hope to gain by provoking war. So 
long as the Triple Entente held together there was a reasonable 
prospect of preserving what Ministerial perorations habitually 
describe as “the greatest of British interests.” It was equally 
certain that if the Triple Entente became weakened the prospects 
of peace would be correspondingly clouded. 


Lorp HaALDANE’s mission to Berlin marked the beginning of the 
disintegration of the Triple Entente, which culminated on 
July 31, 1914, when the British Foreign Minister 
informed the French Ambassador in London that 
France could not count on our support in the 
event of a German attack. This was the degringolade of the Grey 
policy founded on the Entente Cordiale, subsequently developed 
by the Anglo-Russian agreement. By what factors had this 
demoralisation been brought about, and what part had Lord 
Haldane and the Potsdam Party played in it? The mere 
fact of his visiting Berlin a few months after the triumphant 
establishment of the Triple Entente—in which connection we 
must not be ungrateful for the part played by Mr. Lloyd 
George, whose speech in July 1911 taught Germany that she 
could not then count on the support of those whom she 
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relied upon, to desert France—was sufficiently disastrous. 
Schopenhauer doubtless went to Berlin fondly imagining that 
he could inveigle the Germans into reducing their navy. His 
performance—and a more egregious performance it would be 
impossible to imagine—is related by a brother Liberal, Sir Edward 
Cook, in that instructive pamphlet “‘ How Britain Strove for 
Peace” (a record of Anglo-German negotiations, 1898-1914), 
from information only derivable from the Foreign Office, which 
happens to be administered by Lord Haldane’s most intimate 
friend Sir Edward Grey, whose first bad blunder was this very 
Haldane Mission to Berlin. France and Russia naturally asked 
themselves why Great Britain should be approaching Germany at 
this particular moment; and though our Allies are too well- 
mannered to criticise we can imagine what they must have 
thought about our persistent and pitiful efforts to persuade 
Germany to curtail her naval programme, which if successful 
must necessarily have increased the German military menace 
to France and Russia. Sir Edward Cook is that rara avis, a 
Radical with a sense of humour, which comes out in his description 
of the contempt exhibited by the German Government for the 
British War Lord. On February 7, two days before our mighty 
man arrived, Wilhelm IT. “‘ announced great increases both in the 
navy and in the army ” in opening the Reichstag, the cost being 


officially estimated at thirteen millions sterling. 


THIS country was given to understand that Lord Haldane had 
achieved wonders in Berlin, but Sir Edward Cook, who is the first 
man to be allowed to tell the truth, shows us that 
Germany he was treated with the derision and contempt he 
e as treé § c y } 

ee Sue deserved. So far from Germany being willing t 
limit her navy in order to please us,she would not 

d b] 

even agree to retard its speeding up unless we consented to enter 
into “‘an acceptable political agreement” 7.e. to throw over 


Franceand Russia. But even thenshe would only give us a verbal 
assurance, not even written, of ““some temporary retardation.” 
Never was a man made a more complete fool of than was Lord 
Haldane in Berlin in February 1912. And this was the mission 
which was boomed throughout the Haldane press—and there 
were Haldane pens in both political parties—as evidence of the 
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miraculous diplomacy which was to settle all outstanding Anglo- 
German difficulties and place the peace of Europe on a per- 
manent basis! But there was much worse behind, and we suspect 
that there are even worse things behind the behind. Mr. Asquith, 
who has the reputation of being a clever man—which means that 
he was educated at Balliol College, Oxford, or is a Fellow of All 
Souls College, or attained some coveted scholarship, fellowship, 
or other academic distinction which is supposed to mark a man 
among his contemporaries and to give him the perpetual right 
to mismanage the affairs of his unfortunate country—as the 
reader is aware, has completely “given away the show,” and 
has destroyed both the reputation of himself and his colleagues 
responsible for British foreign policy. Not only was “the naval 
understanding,’ of which we used to hear so much and which 
was perennially dangled before Parliament as a practical pro- 
position, a complete fiasco. Sir Edward Cook’s revelations 
make that clear. But in order to demonstrate our impregnable 
amiability despite the insulting treatment of his friend Lord 
Haldane, Six Edward Grey on behalf of the British Cabinet gave a 
written assurance to Germany that “ aggression upon Germany ” 
was not our policy, nor should we at any time “ become a party to 
anything that has such an object.” All we asked in return was 
that Germany should give “‘ a corresponding undertaking.” Had 
any doubts still lingered in Ministerial minds upon German policy 
up to that moment they must surely have been dissolved by 
Germany’s response, which was to the effect that no such guarantee 
was any use to her. Mr. Asquith’s description of her attitude in 
1912 will be found elsewhere. In the year 1914 he is overflowing 
with retrospective wisdom. As Sir Edward Cook puts it, “ the 
German Ambassador asked fora pledge of British neutrality 
in the event of Germany being engaged in war. He wanted, 
in other words, that the defensive Triple Entente should be 
broken up, and that Germany should be left to deal with France, 
or Russia, or Belgium [our italics], free from any risk from 
England concerning herself in the matter.” To this passage Sir 
Edward Cook appends as a footnote a famous quotation from 
Professor Treitschke not unfamiliar to the readers of the National 
Review : 

“If our Empire has the courage to follow an independent 
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Colonial policy with determination, a collision of our interests 
and those of England is unavoidable. It was natural and logical 
that the new Great Power of Central Europe had to settle affairs 
with all Great Powers. We have settled our accounts with 
Austri:-Hungary, with France, and with Russia. The last 
settlement, the settlement with England, will probably be the 
lengthiest and most difficult.” 


THE reader will bear in mind that we are not speaking of some- 
thing which Germany did since she became, so to speak, “ known 
ie i to the police,” but of what she did in 1912, our 
they do it? evidence being Mr. Asquith the Prime Minister 

and Sir Edward Cook, an unimpeachable witness, 
whose facts are derived “from authoritative sources.” Sir 
Edward Cook, who is one of the most respected members of our 
profession, is not a man who writes “to order,” but he is stating 
the case for the Government and no one will attempt to challenge 
his indictment of Germany. But the point is that these things 
were all known in 1912 by every British Cabinet Minister. 
That is to say, Germany made it clear two years ago 
to the Asquith Government—Mr. Asquith says so in terms 
himself{—that her policy aimed at “the domination of Europe.” 
Nevertheless, from that moment until August 2, when his 
Majesty’s Ministers received the historic communication from Mr. 
Bonar Law which will be found on a previous page securing them 
against their “wild men,” his Majesty’s Ministers do not appear to 
have taken one single step, though infinitely better informed than 
either the Opposition or any outsiders as to Germany’s real 
ambition, to save us from the attack which Professor Treitschke 
long ago foreshadowed, and which our Haldanes and our Asquiths 
and Greys had long been aware was only a question of the 
“selected moment.” Englishmen have sometimes been called 
‘bad Europeans” because of their insular provincial outlook, 
but what sort of Englishmen were those who knowing on the 
best possible authority, namely from Germany herself, that the 
Germanisation of Europe, involving the downfall of Great 
Britain, was her settled policy, not only abstained from 


preparing this country against the impending catastrophe, | 


but deliberately devoted themselves to discounting the Triple 
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Entente, and to paralysing Great Britain by launching upon a 
domestic policy which must involve “death, disaster, and 
damnation.” The ways of politicians and parties are marvellous. 
The parliamentary mind is incomprehensible. How, e.g. could 
Lord Haldane and Co. stand by and allow the Ministerial press, 
headed by the semi-official Westminster Gazette, to fool themselves 
and fool the people about the German danger? How could 
Mr. Churchill, who after all is not wanting in pugnacity, and tells 
us to-day that he has never entertained the illusions of the 
Potsdam Party talk about a “naval holiday.” We have escaped 
calamity by a miracle. It must be that Providence regards as 
among its duties the protection of fools from knaves. Lord 
Haldane’s utterances on the German question after he had 
learnt in Berlin on the best possible authority that German policy 
was aggressive will be found elsewhere. During the past month 
the Lord Chancellor has been accused by one of his German 
professorial friends of having said so late as November 1913 
“Germany is my spiritual home.” 


OTHER German professorial friends of Lord Haldane have told 
us that they look to him to protect German interests during 
the war, and it is only on this ground they can 


a ateael defend the presence of a friend of Germany in a 
nienein Cabinet waging war on Germany. It is the most 


deadly insult in the form of a compliment which 
has ever been paid to a foreign politician, but Lord Haldane 
can scarcely be surprised after the manner in which he has 
slobbered over German culture, German statesmen, German 
policy, and above all the German Emperor, that the Father- 
land should regard him as a friend in need. Nor has he 
any right to be astonished now that the true character of the 
Fatherland is disclosed to the civilised world, and we realise his 
own record as War Minister, as Member of the Defence Com- 
mittee, as a diplomatist, as Gusher-in-chief to Germany, that the 
Lord Chancellor should be viewed with profound distrust on this 
side of the North Sea. When we hear that he is a sort of under- 
study to Sir Edward Grey, and is actually in charge of the Foreign 
Office in the Foreign Minister’s absence, the public resent it 


as keenly as they resented his raid upon the War Office. It 
VOL, LXIV 43 
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is not fair to France, to Russia, Belgium, Japan, Servia or 
any other ally, nor is it fair to the British Empire that a man 
with such a past, who has stood out as a pro-German among 
pro-Germans, who has deceived this nation as to German policy, 
which was different to what he represented it to be, and who for 
aught we know to the contrary may have deceived Germany 
concerning British policy—to have any finger whatsoever in the 
management or policy of this war. That Lord Haldane, who is 
demonstrably and hopelessly astray on every single point on 
which he professed to be an authority, should cling to the Cabinet 
of a country which he has served so ill, is simply another symptom 
of the deterioration of British public life during the past decade. 
The microscopic minority of Frenchmen who have played the 
same part as the British Potsdam Party have had the intelligence 
and decency to make themselves scarce during the war. Why 
should not Lord Haldane take a trip to South America, where he 
will find many interesting and attractive offshoots of ‘my 
spiritual home.” 


It is alleged, rightly or wrongly, that the unfortunate Head- 
quarters Staff of the Pritish Expeditionary Force have been 
: considerably harassed in their operations against 
Joy Rides << 34 : 
the formidable enemy on their front by the 
at the Front ; . 
frequent influx from the back of a large and ever- 
increasing assortment of busybodies, chiefly political, to say 
nothing of those nuisances 


not confined to one sex—who in- 
variably crop up in war, imagining that nothing can or should 
take place without their assistance and interference. We hear 
of week-end visits to the Front, and “joy rides” along the 
trenches, occasionally at the expense of the troops, who having 
laboriously concealed their precise whereabouts from the Prussians, 
Bavarians, or Saxons, 2s the case may be for good military reasons, 
find it inconsiderately disclosed to the enemy by some thought- 
less ministerial Road-hog who wishes to “ view” the field. 
Then, again, it is asserted that needless “ missions ” are confided 
to inept hangers-on of the Government in search of a little cheap 
advertisement. It may he hoped that something will be done 
by the General in Command, with the active support of the War 
Office, to terminate what might easily develop into a_ public 
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scandal. Neither the Russians, the French, nor the Germans, 
allow the ground to be cumbered by useless paraphernalia, 
and those whose already sufficiently onerous labours, are in- 
creased by superfluous tourists are getting somewhat “fed up.” 
For one thing useless mouths consume as much as useful 
mouths. Thereisno room for any one at the Front, except those 
who are there strictly on business, and business should not be 
invented simply as a pretext for the incursion of busybodies. 


Surely here is an opening for a useful Direction from the Press 
Bureau. 


ONE visit to the Front has, however, caused profound satisfaction 
both to the British and Indian Armies and the Empire, to say 
Th , nothing of our French and Belgian Allies. It is 
e Prince . 

of Wales a matter of common knowledge that King George, 

who takes the keenest interest in the Services 
about which he is no amateur, had long wanted to visit the 
Expeditionary Force, while the Prince of Wales has from the 
opening day of the war been as keen as mustard to get to the 
fighting-line, and was deeply disappointed when Lord Kitchener 
allowed the battalion of Grenadiers to which he was attached to 
cross the Channel without him, on the ground that the Prince 
had not had sufficient training. The conversation between the 
War Minister and this junior subaltern is alleged to have been 
racy, each speaking frankly what was in his mind to the other. 
Lord Kitchener was right from his point of view and so was the 
Prince of Wales, who at last got his heart’s desire, and has been 
in the field for some weeks enjoying himself immensely as a 
serious soldier in a singularly sympathetic environment. There 
is so much mystery about royalty that it is exceedingly difficult 
to know the truth about any particular royalty. Sycophants 
regard them as a race apart, the least of whom is infinitely more 
wonderful from every point of view than the best of any other 
race. On the other hand, your inverted snob deems it a point 
of honour to “‘crab” all royalties merely because they are royalties. 
The opinion of both types is therefore useless. The Prince of 
Wales is not only a delightful personality, who has ‘come on” 
tremendously and wins golden opinions wherever he goes, but 
he takes the utmost interest in everything he does, has exceptional 
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intelligence, and those who know him best thoroughly believe 
in him, and predict that he will become a remarkable man. He 
will enjoy the great advantage over all his predecessors for 
several hundred years of the education of a great war. He has 
been wisely and indeed sternly brought up to think very little 
of himself, but as he is destined to reign over a third of the human 
race, and an Empire that is ever expanding, and as the Crown 
becomes more important in each succeeding generation, it is 
impossible to prevent the world from being intensely interested 
in the Prince of Wales. 


It is understood that the politicians opposed the King crossing 
the Channel as long as they could, and long after it had become 
The King’s decent to do 0. He was told by parliamentarians 
Visit that it was impossible without violating the 

constitution for a British Sovereign to go to 
the Front. We can imagine what his Majesty’s feelings must 
have been as he saw every monarch in turn on both sides 
—the German Emperor and all his family, the Emperor of 
Russia, and the Grand Dukes, the civilian President of France, 
the Servian royal family, and that most heroic figure the King 
of the Belgians—perpetually with their armies. It is impossible 
to understand why British Ministers behave as they do, but 
presumably they regard the King as their private puppet, 
and they are morbidly jealous lest any popularity should 
accrue to him independently of them and lest he should do 
anything ‘‘on his own. Bismarck declared it was infinitely 
easier to deceive a sovereign than a parliament. We know how 
readily both Houses are hocussed by the Treasury Bench. It 
requires no great effort of imagination to realise the conspiracy 
to hoodwink the King at every crisis, to prevent his realising 
what a great institution the British Monarchy is, how much 
greater in war than in peace, and that it is not to professional 
politicians that the people turn at crises, but to the Crown. 
In the Dominions the public could scarcely name any Minister, 
but everybody knows the King. Happily, his Majesty overcame 
the obstructionists and spent a week at the Front—a week of 
unqualified interest and of unqualified satisfaction to his subjects 
everywhere, whose only regret is that his Majesty does not 
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assert himself more. It is likewise to be hoped that the King 
may visit the Fleet, which, however, would necessitate on his 
part overcoming the same obstruction that would have pre- 
vented his going to France. 


THE capable ‘Eye Witness”? on the Headquarters Staff, was 
allowed to give the public a somewhat detailed account of 
the King’s visit which lasted from Monday, 


a a November 30 to Saturday, December 5, and is 
the King probably the most notable week in the life of any 


British Sovereign since the seventeenth century. 
His Majesty was met at the coast by the Prince of Wales, and his 
programme included a three-days tour round the Army Corps, a 
meeting with the Divisional Generals and Brigadiers and their 
Staffs, and an inspection of all the troops not actually in the 
trenches, immense enthusiasm being manifested by every 
squadron, battery, or company which had the opportunity of seeing 
the King, while all along the route in villages or hamlets or isolated 
buildings ‘‘ wherever a few men were billeted, at cross roads, along- 
side convoys of motor lorries, which had drawn to one side of the 
road, were longer or shorter lines of soldiers of every description, 
standing in the mud and the rain waiting for the royal cortége 
to pass.” Nor was the enthusiasm confined to the British troops. 
‘ The inhabitants were every wit as eager and many cries of ‘ Vive 
le Roi’ were to be heard amidst the hurrahs of the soldiers. . . . 
One remarkable point about the appearance of the troops was 
the fact that though in many cases they were threadbare and in 
muddy clothes and wearing woollen helmets instead of Service 
caps, yet all had clean faces, and only those who wore beards 
were unshaven. Each day’s tour was a triumphal procession 
producing a demonstration of respectful affection, which was 
none the less heartfelt and sincere for the absence of pomp.” 
December 1 opened with a visit to the Anglo-Indian contingent. 
‘The Sowars and Sepoys showing the same pleasure at his visit 
as the British soldiers. . . . At one place the King made a dis- 
tribution of decorations, amongst recipients of the Victoria 
Cross being two young gunners who were neither twenty years 
of age.” That afternoon after luncheon at the Headquarters 
of the 4th Army Corps, there was an historic meeting, “At 2 P.M. 
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precisely, M. Poincaré, the President of the French Republic, 
accompanied by M. Viviani, President du Conseil des Ministres, 
and General Joffre, the Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces, 
arrived to greet his Majesty on French soil.’ The King and 
President had a great reception from the 4th Corps, “‘ indeed, the 
sound of the cheering, if it reached the enemy, whose lines were 
not far distant from this portion of the royal route, must have 
aroused considerable curiosity.” 


SUBSEQUENTLY General Jofire was invested with the Order of 
the Grand Cross of the Bath. In the evening M. Poincaré and 
M. Viviani dined with the King. The next day 
meine the 3rd Army Corps was visited and all cavalry 
Generals sa ‘ ; 
honoureq Within reach, as well as artillery and engineer 
units, and subsequently the local detachment of 
the Royal Flying Corps. At General Headquarters the King 
received General Foch and presented him with the Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Bath, while the following French Generals 
received the G.C.M.G.: General de Maud’huy, General d’Urbal, 
General Conneau, General de Mitry, General Maistre, General 
Dubois, and Genera] Grossetti. Colonel Huguet, the Chief of 
the French Military Mission attached to the British Army in the 
field was made a (.B. On Thursday, after investing Field- 
Marshal Sir John French with the Order of Merit, the King visited 
the 1st and 2nd Army Corps. At each Divisional Headquarters 
there was a distribution of British and French decorations, the 
whole route being lined with troops from whom, needless to say, 
the King received an ovation. Among other interesting features 
of this strenuous week, besides a survey of the field of battle, 
including Ypres, which has been the centre of so much bloody 
fighting, ‘‘ melting away into the distance, lay the valley of the 
Yser, where our Allies have made such a valiant defence and won 
so much glory ’’—was a visit to the Army Signal Headquarters 
office, described by “‘Eye Witness” as “the nerve-centre of 
the Army in the field, for into it radiate the tentacles along which 
flash messages from every part of the field of operations, from 
the base and from England. By telegraph, air, line, and cable, 
by wireless, by telephone, and by motor-cyclist, does the infor- 
mation reach this office, the total number of messages of all 
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natures from all quarters handled in one day averaging about 
3000, of which the majority are lar longer than the average telegram 
of peace-time.”’ A visit was also paid to the Intelligence Section 
of the General Staff where the information is carefully sifted, 
received and recorded, the positions of the enemy being marked 
on large scale maps. Then there is the Operations Section of 
the General Staff, “‘or the executive branch, which appreciates 
the situation as it actually aflects both sides and applies the 
knowledge collected.” The Quartermaster-General’s Depart- 
ment was also visited, and the local heads of the various depart- 
ments under the Quartermaster-General—supplies, ordnance, 
transport, railway transport, remounts, veterinary and postal 
services—were all presented. ‘They do the unseen but essential 
work of sustaining and maintaining the Army in the field, rarely 
receiving the kudos which is their due as their work does not 
appeal to the ‘“‘newspaper man.” Among the most notable 
features of the tour was the visit to the villa of the valiant King 
of the Belgians, who has never left Belgian soil, and received the 
Order of the Garter, while Baron de Broqueville, the Belgian 
Premier and Minister of War—a remarkable man—was accorded 
a G.C.M.G. 


THE last visit paid was to the Royal Flying Corps, who have so 
greatly distinguished themselves throughout the campaign, and 
had secured the safety of his Majesty by carrying 
out “a continuous aerial patrol above the royal 
procession wherever it has been.” On bidding 
farewell to his Army the King issued a special Order of the Day, 
expressing “‘my admiration of the splendid manner in which 
you have fought and are still fighting against a powerful and re- 
lentless enemy. By your discipline, pluck, and endurance, 
inspired by the indomitable regimental spirit, you have not only 
upheld the tradition of the british Army, but added fresh lustre 
to its history. . . . I cannot share in your trials, dangers, and 
successes; but I can assure you of the proud confidence and 
gratitude of myself and of your fellow countrymen. We follow 
you in our daily thoughts on your certain road to Victory.” 
In discussing the “deep impression’ made by this momentous 
event, ‘Kye Witness’ reminds us that “the troops who have 


The King’s 
Army Order 
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just greeted him have recently passed through as hard a test as 
any troops have ever been asked to endure, and have experienced 
fighting more bitter and prolonged than has fallen to the lot of 
any British Army in the past; many of them came from the 
trenches a few hours before the arrival of the King, and would 
return to them again at nightfall. Amongst them there is the 
consciousness that they are engaged in the mightiest struggle 
that has ever convulsed Europe, and above all there is now the 
full consciousness that his Majesty, realising what the issues are 
at stake, has broken through all tradition and precedent, and has 
come himself—the first King of England since George II, to 


be present on a field of battle—to greet them and to inspire them 
to fresh effort.” 


For many years some of us, not very many of us, have made a 
remarkably unsuccessful fight against the watering of the Honours 
a Lists by professional politicians animated by 

exclusively party objects. It was always obvious 
that some day there would be occasion to do real honour to those 
really worthy, 7.e. to men who had rendered conspicuous service to 
this country or mankind. It was therefore highly desirable to 
restrain the flood of parliamentary nonentities and nincompoops, 
to say nothing of mere money-bags from submerging the Birthday 
and other Lists. However, we have lived under the heel of 
second-class lawyers and needy adventurers who adorn nothing 
they touch. It is consequently out of the power of the 
Sovereign to confer anything worth having upon anybody worth 
honouring. The King of the Belgians will live for all time as 
a hero among heroes. Nothing could be too good to show the 
regard and admiration entertamed for him throughout the 
civilised portion of the civilised world. But we are reduced to 
making him a Knight of the Garter, which places him in the same 
category as some peers who have nothing but buffoonery, bitter- 
ness, or pomposity to commend them. Again, when it is sought 
to distinguish Sir John French, one of the most renowned Generals 
in British history, he receives an Order of Merit which had already 
been conferred upon Reciprocity Bryce and the anti-national 
historian Sir George Trevelyan, whose book on the revolt of the 
American Colonies was more unfair to his own country than the 
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better-class American historians. This is surely an unsatisfac- 
tory state of things. Asquiths and Elibanks have seen to it 
that there is no British honour left worth taking. Everything 
has been prostituted to the Caucus. The nation cannot help 
deeply sympathising with King George in the dilemma to which 
he has been reduced by this regime. Our only consolation as 
regards the two recent honours conferred by the Sovereign during 
his visit to France and Belgium, is that there is no reason to 
suppose that either the new Knight of the Garter or the new 
Order of Merit have contributed a farthing to the Coalition 
coffers. 
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THE nation has the greatest confidence in Lord Kitchener; his 
is @ name to conjure with. He was allotted the usual task of 


Lord converting preparations for a small war by poli- 
fo) 

Kitchener’s ticians who believed there would be no war, into 

Task preparations for the greatest of all wars. The 


public look to Lord Kitchener to protect strategy against politics, 
and to ignore ignorant and interested clamour. He knows an 
intrigue when he sees one, and in the event of a scapegoat be- 
coming necessary, he must be aware that not a few good parlia- 
mentarians are anxious to schedule him for that office. The 
penetration of an outsider into the charmed circle of the Man- 
darinate, where loquacity and ineptitude had hitherto reigned 
supreme, is an unforgiveable offence. British Cabinets are ordin- 
arily strong where they ought to be weak and weak where they 
should be strong. Letus hope that they will nerve themselves to 
resist the temptation to run this war at any stage in the imaginary 
interests of neutrals, whether neutral Statesmen, neutral financiers, 
bagmen or newspapers. If the German General Staff has so 
little control of the German campaign as to be reduced to courting 
foreign correspondents, so much the better for the Allies, so much 
the worse for the enemy. Considerations for public policy alone 
should regulate the relations between the allied campaign and 
war correspondents. We have much sympathy for the latter 
who are usually keen, able, and patriotic men, but with so much 
at stake we simply cannot afford to consider their convenience. 
“Eye Witness ” is doing his work remarkably well, and now that 
the despatches are no longer bottled we don’t see what more is 
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necessary, especially as there is greater publicity as regards 
past incidents. The idea that the voluntary system can be 
bolstered up by lurid descriptions of blood and mud is fantastic. 
Compulsion is the only serious live military system, and our 
German Jews will be unable to prevent us from adopting it. 


THE AGENCE HAVAS AND THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


We have received the following letter from Monsieur E, 
Mercadier, the distinguished London Correspondent of the 
Agence Havas, to which we gladly give publicity : 


LONDON 24 OLp JEwRY, 
Telegraphic Services of the Lonpon, E.C., 
AGENCE Havas December 16, 1914. 


L. J. Maxse, Esq., 
National Review, 
14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 

Dear S1r,—lIn reference to the December number of the 
National Review, in which appeared an article signed by you 
mentioning in several places the “‘ Agence Havas,’ I wish to 
call your attention to a point of great importance. In one 
paragraph you say : 


‘“* The ‘ Agence Havas’ is generally regarded as the semi- 
official Agency of the French Government, and yet, according 
to the British Ambassador in Berlin, here was a German 
Agency run by the German Government entering into some 
arrangement with the ‘ Agence Havas ’ under which the latter 
would allow all its German news to be coloured by the notorious 
German Agency ‘ Wolfi’s Telegraphen Bureau.’ What does 
it mean ?” 


In saying that you have overlooked, I am sure uninten- 
tionally, the fact that you were merely reproducing imputations 
against the 
papers, both by the Foreign Office and by the 
itself. 
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* Agence Havas,” already denied in all the English 
** Agence Havas ” 


t 
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For your enlightenment I enclose : 


ist, The White Book containing a correction of Sir E. 
Goschen’s assertion ; 

2nd, A paragraph sent to the newspapers by the Foreign 
Office, through the Press Bureau, to the same effect ; 

3rd, Copy of a letter sent, on behalf of the “ Agence 
lavas,’ by myself to the London newspapers and published 
by them, proving the absurdity and falsehood of such an 
accusation against the ‘‘ Agence Havas.” 


In reproducing the imputations of Sir E. Goschen without 
viving the official denials, you may cause great harm to the 
reputation of the “‘ Agence Havas.” 

I have therefore been directed, by the management of the 
‘Agence Havas” in Paris, to ask you to be good enough to 
insert in the next number of the National Review a clear and 
prominent correction. 

I leave it to your courtesy and fairness to determine the form 
in which this correction should be made. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
{Three enclosures.] KE. MERCADIER. 


The observations complained of by the Agence Havas were 
founded on a Despatch of the late British Ambassador in Berlin, 
Sir E. Goschen (February 27, 1914), subsequently published as a 
separate White Paper. This Despatch described the formation 
of a new German Association for “rigging” the press of the 
world, and contained the following passage : 


“The Company has entered into an Agreement with the 
Agence Havas that the latter will in future only publish news 
concerning Germany if supplied through Wolff’s Telegraphen 
Bureau. The latter will receive its German news exclusively 
from the new Company.” 


M. Mercadier forwards us a revised edition of the White Paper 
containing this footnote : 


“Information since furnished to the Foreign Office has con- 
clusively established that such an agreement, whilst apparently 
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intended by the German Company, was not in fact entered into, 
or indeed ever contemplated by, the Agence Havas.” 


He also sends a copy of the communiqué issued by the Press 
Bureau and published in the Press of September 7 which ran as 
follows : 


Conclusive evidence produced by the Agence Havas has 
satisfied the Foreign Office that the statement occurring in the 
recently published report forwarded by his Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Berlin that the Agence Havas has agreed in future to publish 
news concerning Germany only if supplied through the Wolff's 
Telegraphen Bureau, is not correct. Such an arrangement 
appears to have been intended by the German organisation, 
but it is not one which the Agence Havas ever even contemplated. 
It is with great satisfaction that the Foreign Office have been 
enabled to give publicity to this correction.” 


M. Mercadier also forwards a letter from himself as London 
Correspondent of the Agence Havas, addressed to the Times on 
September 4, refuting the imputation on his Agency. 

We need scarcely say that we sincerely regret that we should 
unwittingly have been misled into conveying the suggestion 
that the Agence Havas might be susceptible to any German 
influence. The writer of the article in the December National 
Review had only before him the earlier issue of the British 
Ambassador’s Despatch, and was neither aware of the subsequent 
footnote, the statement of the Press Bureau, nor M. Mercadier’s 
Correspondence. As the Germans are exceedingly slim in their 
press tactics, as we know from their unnumbered newspaper 
victims in this country, we thought it conceivable, on reading 
Sir E Goschen’s Despatch, that the good faith of the Agence 
Havas, like that of other honest journalists, might have been 
surprised by some devilish trick. We are delighted to find that 
there is no ground whatsoever for any such suggestion, and we 
repeat our regret that the passage complained of should ever have 
appeared in the National Review. 


ROUND ABOUT THE 
; GREAT WAR 


8 
ut x °C T F Y 
, I. SIR MORITZ’S NIGHTMARE 
3 
l. 
n ‘*The German menace . . . had been hanging like a nightmare over 
this country for many years.” 
The Right Hon. Sir ALrrep Moritz Monn, Bart., M.P. 
n Aberavon, October 31, 1914, 


MontrH by month the mystery deepens—or rather the double 
1 mystery, because it bears different aspects to different publics. 
There are those who swallowed the Haldane, Brunner-Mond, 
Westminster Gazette, Daily Graphic, Spender, Speyer, Cadbury, 
/ Cocoa, Manchester Guardian view of Germany—by whatever name 
it may be called—and seriously and sincerely believed that just 
as British statesmen habitually proclaim peace to be “ the greatest 
of British interests,” so across the North Sea the powers that be 
were equally wedded to Pacifism. Bernhardi and Co. were 
discounted as a negligible factor with infinitesimal influence on 
German policy. This was the burden of the Potsdam Press, 
who exerted and exhausted themselves in minimising the Potsdam 
Peril and in ridiculing and vituperating any one who took it 
seriously. To be “anti-German” was the hall-mark of the 
crank. Lord Haldane was the prophet of this school in the 
Cabinet—supported by a numerous progeny of Potsdammerung— 
and on the platform. Was not Germany our Lord Chancellor’s 
“spiritual home,” though unfortunately England, or rather 
Scotland, is his terrestrial abode. Only last January this om- 
niscient personage to whom we impoverished taxpayers still 
pay £10,000 a year, with the assurance of a pension of £5000, 
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was extolling “the great power for good ” of Herr von Bethmann 


Hollweg, the German Imperial Chancellor of “scrap of paper ” 
fame, and pledged his reputation as the conscience keeper of 
his Sovereign, and as the great Government expert on Germany, 
“that there was a far greater prospect of peace than ever there 
was before.” * 

Fresh relays of revelations spread further confusion and dismay 
among the Haldanites, who find themselves constrained to 
abandon garment after garment until less than a fig-leaf remains to 
the Lord Chancellor and his disciples, and they stand forth naked 
and, let us hope, not altogether unashamed, because endless 
crimes, many sacrifices, unspeakable sufferings, untold losses lie 
to their account. But there is always room for repentance in a 
charitable world. Were there any signs of grace it would be 
generally agreed to be advisable to let bygones be bygones, and 
subordinate everything to the tremendous task for which we 
have to improvise arrangements as we go along owing to the 
disastrous influence of those who refused to make serious prepara- 
tion for the Great War which was advancing upon them by leaps 
and bounds. Unfortunately there is every reason to fear that 
those demonstrably wrong over every aspect of the Anglo-German 
struggle are only awaiting the first favourable moment—the least 
favourable moment for this country—to begin prating of peace as 
the single means of salving ‘my spiritual home” from the 
legitimate consequences of the “ frightful ” adventure. 

The Schiffs, the Speyers, the Strauses, and the rest of them, 
are already on the war-path inthe United States. They anticipate 
prodding a Pacifist President into putting his fingers in the 
fire unmindful of that salutary old-time injunction ‘“ Mind your 
own business.” At a given moment we may expect activity 
in the same brood in London, who are understood, despite the 
war with the Fatherland whence they sprang to remain on 
intimate confidential terms with British Cabinet Ministers, and 
to pick up, across the walnuts and the wine in Downing Street, 
information concerning British ships and British troops, denied 
to the vulgar British public by a solicitous Press Bureau anxious 


* Viscount Haldane at Holborn, January 15, 1914. Culled from the Liberal 


Magazine of February and reproduced with numerous other gems in the Potsdam 
Diary for 1915, 
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lest news should percolate to the enemy. These sinister pluto- 
crats who might have been expected to make themselves scarce 
during the war, but who are more in evidence than ever, are 
pining to labour for the King of Prussia—as the dice declare 
against him—with the support of a powerful press whose momen- 
tary display of patriotism is more entertaining than impressive. 

It is consequently necessary, however disagreeable, to hammer 
away at the fallibility of the judgment—to employ a euphemism— 
of those who not only constituted themselves the faithful bodyguard 
of German interests in this country throughout the development 
of the German danger, but actually when the storm burst and the 
hour sounded, worked like one man as though inspired to prevent 
Great Britain from doing her duty by herself, by Europe, and by 
the cause of civilisation. Lest I be discounted as a prejudiced 
witness I will call the Prime Minister (Mr. Asquith) who thus 
described the shame that would have been our portion had we 
done what the Potsdam Party in Parliament, in the Press, in 
the City, and elsewhere demanded that we should do day by day 
throughout the diplomatic Black Week. It was at Cardiff 
(October 2) in the most interesting speech he has ever made 
that Mr. Asquith passed retrospective judgment on the great 
mass of his colleagues in the Cabinet and the Coalition press, 
who, when the fate of mankind was trembling in the balance, 
demanded that Great Britain should dishonour herself by hoisting 
the White flag of neutrality. “If we here in Great Britain had 
abstained and remained neutral, forsworn our word, deserted our 
friends, faltered and compromised with the plain dictates of our 
duty—nay, if we had not shown ourselves ready to strike with 
all our forces at the common enemy of civilisation and freedom, 
there would have been nothing left for us and for our country 
but to veil her face in shame, and to be ready in her turn—for 
her time would have come—to be ready in her turn to share 
the doom which she would have richly deserved—and go down 
after centuries of glorious life, go down to her grave unwept, un- 
honoured, and unsung.” 

These words will be worth remembering whenever the 
White Flaggers recover from their temporary discomfiture and 
resume their malignant manceuvres. 

For the time being our past masters in Pacifism, without 
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abating one jot or tittle of their infallibility are usefully employed 
in filling up the cup of German guilt. The case grows from month 
to month; it has already attained mountainous proportions 
calculated to shatter the self-confidence of our former Pontiffs, 
But of that so far there are no signs. The Westminster Gazette 
might have spent its life in waving the Union Jack and in imploring 
us to combine with unchallenged because unchallengeable Sea- 
Power an Army adequate to fulfil those sacred obligations of 
Treaty and of honour, of which for the moment none are more 
conscious. But the partisan lingers in the new-found patriot, and 
any chance incautious remark by Slobber newspapers or Slobber 
politicians “‘ over the way ” is greedily noted and doubtless filed 
for use at “‘the khaki election’ which the National Liberal Club 
is anticipating as the only satisfactory solution of present 
perplexities. 

The gaiety of an anxious but grateful community has been 
infinitely increased by the ubiquitous activities of Messrs. Brunner 
Mond, who divide their time between the salutary extension of 
their business and emphasising the almost forgotten fact that 
whatever may have been the case with others, they never wavered 
in their abiding devotion to British interests and the cause 
of national defence. The Right Hon. Sir John Brunner, Bart, 
P.C. (Chairman of the National Liberal Federation) has, it 
seems, unbeknown to most of us, been fired by the single idea 
of singeing the beard of the King of Prussia against whom it was 
revealed by the devoted Sir John, after a hundred days of war, 
that his partner, the late Dr. Ludwig Mond, cherished an insur- 
mountable prejudice. Indeed no man could have been more alive 
to the Potsdam peril than Sir John Brunner, whose efforts to 
maintain our naval supremacy were only eclipsed by those of Sir 
Alfred Moritz Mond, on behalf of the British Army. Truly the 
world knows little or nothing of its greatest men. While Sir John 
Brunner was summoning the reluctant delegates of the National 
Liberal Federation to give “three cheers for the German Em- 
peror ” after Agadir, he was nourishing an invincible hatred of 
the King of Prussia imbibed from Dr. Ludwig Mond. Again, 
while the Westminster Gazette was sneering at Lord Roberts and 
National Service, Sir Moritz, the Chairman of the Westminster 
Gazette Syndicate, was apparently one of Lord Roberts’s right- 
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hand men. Wonders will never cease. But for Sir Moritz’s 
encouragement it may be that Lord Roberts would have abandoned 
his forlorn and uphill task. 

In a letter to the Globe (December 12, 1914) Sir Moritz 
asseverates that, so far from regarding Lord Roberts with “scorn 
and derision,’ which appeared to be the attitude of the organ 
of the Syndicate of which he is the Chairman, “TI had the 
greatest esteem and admiration for Lord Roberts, a man who 
had rendered such signal service to our country.” ‘“ Our” is 
good. He adds: “ As a matter of fact, early last year Lord 
Roberts had the kindness to come and see me in order to talk 
over the policy he was advocating ; and it was at my personal 
invitation that he then wrote the article ‘The Lesson of the 
Balkan War,’ for the English Review, which is reprinted in the 
December number of that Magazine.” Sir Moritz takes no less 
keen and close an interest in the English Review than in the 
Westminster Gazette. Prophecy before the event is a precarious 
business, but I hazarded this prediction two months ago (National 
Review, November, p. 388), which would appear to be in a fair 
way towards fulfilment. 

“Tt is difficult to reconcile the perilous optimism of Tudor 
Street (7.e. the Westminster Gazette's efforts to minimise the German 
danger) with the alarums and excursions of its monthly cousin 
(the English Review), and if both, as is generally believed, were 
under the control of Sir Moritz Mond, one is tempted to ask 
whether that astute personage was seeking the best of both worlds. 
In the event of Bernhardi-ism carrying the day, as it did this 
year, he would be able to say ‘ See what a patriot lam. I warned 
you through the pages of my Review.’ In the improbable event 
of the Westminster Gazette’s success in making good its contention 
that Germany is a Pacifist Power, Sir Moritz might exclaim 
‘I always told you so in my newspaper.’ ” 

It is something that we should have the heart-whole sympathy 
and support of the formidable Firm of Brunner- Mond in the Great 
War as we learnt from a recent absurd libel action which these 
chemical potentates deemed it advisable to bring against the writer 
of anidiotic postcard. Moreover the Firm are solid in the national 
cause, judging by the recent statement of the London Gazette 


(December 4) that one of the partners became a naturalised 
VOL, LXIV 44 
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Englishman after the war had lasted for more than a hundred 
days, his Declaration of Allegiance, according to a correspondent 
of the Globe, being dated November 19, 1914. So he was not 
in the same blazing hurry as Baron Bruno von Schroder, who 
found salvation on August 7, or the two “ unnaturalised ’” German 
chauffeurs of those polished and perfect patriots, the Rt. Hon. 
Lewis Harcourt and Sir Rufus Isaacs (Lord Reading)—one of 
whom, 7.e. the chauffeurs, so little appreciates the charms of his 
newly adopted country that he speedily betook himself to Bel Alp 
or some other equally salubrious Swiss resort. Where, one would 
like to know, is our lately enrolled countryman of the Brunner- 
Mond Board? His name is Garmay Gustav. His “country ” 
Hungary. 

In one respect Sir Moritz is among the lucky men of the 
Coalition. Unlike Lord Haldane, who confessedly lived in Cim- 
merian darkness, the Chairman of the Westminster Gazette Syndi- 
cate was always “in the know.” He had watched German 
machinations for many years with undisguised alarm. He was 
never for a moment imposed on by the German Emperor, the 
Buelows, the Bethmann-Hollwegs, and other heroes of the West- 
minster Gazette. It is true that Sir Moritz kept his anxieties to 
himself. He considerately feared to frighten the public. He 
had a horror of panics, and panic-mongers. He did not even 
drop a line to the Editor of the Westminster Gazette, who shared 
the Fool’s Paradise of Lord Haldane. But Sir Moritz was no 
more hocussed by the treacherous, pacific assurances overflowing 
from Potsdam than the Prime Minister himself, who reminded 
his Cardiff audience that ‘We now see clearly written down 
in letters of carnage and spoliation, the real aims and methods of 
this long-prepared and well-organised scheme against the liberties 
of Europe.” Sir Moritz said practically the same thing in some- 
what different words at the adjoining town of Swansea, though, 
like Mr. Asquith, he waited for war before issuing his warning. 
However, when it came he did not mince matters. He told the 
people plainly (October 29): “This is a war for which Germany 
had been preparing for years.” That he had not picked this 
up from Mr. Asquith was shown by his amplified statement two 
days later (Aberavon, October 31) in which he obligingly placed 
the results of his profound knowledge of German Statecraft at the 
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service of the State. ‘‘ Having studied and followed this question 
for a considerable time he had not the slightest possible doubt 
that England could not, without losing her honour, security, and 
position in the councils of the European Powers, have avoided 
entering this hateful war.” Moreover, “He should advise the 
people of England, if they wanted to get rid for ever of the German 
menace, which had been hanging like a nightmare over this country 
for many years, to rally all their strength, might, and courage, 
in order to do the job well and thoroughly.” 

It is an exceedingly trifling incident and only interesting as 
showing how successfully members of Parliament secrete their 
thoughts and their knowledge from the constituents whose 
“unabated confidence ’’ they demand. Sir Moritz, as we know, 
sits for Swansea. He migrated there from Chester in 1910, 
not because Chester was a shaky seat, but in order that he might 
be nearer the Westminster Gazette. For years he had been, 
though unknown to any of us, a burning volcano on the German 
question, and he could not sleep at night for the “‘ nightmare ” 
which hung over his adopted country. But so unconscious 
was Swansea of what was passing through its representative’s 
mind that, when in December 1913 I had occasion to speak there, 
a well-meaning, if somewhat oflicious friend, wrote advising 
me not to mention “ Germany!” Presumably, lest I should 
spoil the surprise packet which Sir Moritz Mond had in store for 
his constituents whenever the “ nightmare ”’ materialised! 

In speaking of the Fool’s Paradise one must continually 
distinguish between the Haldanes and the Spenders on the one 
side, and the Monds and the Asquiths on the other. Mr. Lloyd 
George was among the simpletons because he informed the 
world on January 1, through the medium of the Daily Chronicle, 
“This is the most favourable moment in twenty years for 
overhauling our expenditure on armaments,’ while at the City 
Temple so late as November 10, after three months’ war, he 
artlessly admitted, “When this war broke out we were on 
better terms with Germany than we had been for fifteen years. 
There was not a man in the Cabinet who thought that war with 
Germany was a possibility under the present circumstances.” 
What a pack of fools they must all have appeared in the eyes of their 
faithful and much rewarded supporter Sir Moritz. Mr. Winston 
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Churchill, however, was in the Mond-Asquith category. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty electrified the patriotic City of 
Liverpool (September 21) by announcing: ‘‘ We have been made 
the subject in the last eight or nine years, just in the same way 
as France was before 1870, and Austria was before 1866, and 
Denmark was before 1864, of careful, deliberate, scientific, military 
reconnaissance. Well, we knew all about it.” 

Mr. Churchill had evidently been confabulating with Sir Moritz 
who imparted to him what he had withheld from the common herd 
—his editor and Lord Haldane. It was possibly Sir Moritz Mond 
who suggested to the First Lord to take those timely precau- 
tions at the end of July which will remain for all time, despite 
many vagaries, to Mr. Churchill’s honour, though one feels sure 
he would not wish to deprive the Chairman of the Westminster 
Gazette Syndicate of any credit that may be his due. Mr. Churchill’s 
service to the Alhed cause at a time when his colleagues were 
in a pitiable state of pulp, is referred to in the recent French 
“Yellow Book.” On July 27 a telegram from M. de Fleuriau, 
French Chargé d’Affaires in London to Monsieur Bienvenu 
Martin, Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs in Paris, states, 
“The attitude of Great Britain is defined by the stoppage of 
the demobilisation of her Fleet. The First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, on Friday, already discreetly took this step on his own 
initiative. To-night Sir Edward Grey and his colleagues decided 
to publish this news.” Later on, as we know, Mr. Churchill did 
more. It was almost the only bright spot during the diplomatic 
Black Week. Its brightness may be gathered from the comment 
of a leading Cocoa organ (the Nation, August 1) which spoke of 
“certain needless dangerous and ill-advised naval precautions.” 

Cocoa is booming in the Great War. There is nothing like 
cocoa. It used to enjoy the invidious privilege of Protection 
under a Free Trade tariff. It escapes war taxation and is allowed 
to be freely imported into Germany through neutral countries. 
Happy Cocoa. Still more happy Cocoa-makers, to occupy a warm 
corner in the stony hearts of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the President of the Board of Trade. Considering the grave 
responsibility of the Cocoa Press in encouraging Germany to 
believe up to the very last moment that we were a nation of 
skunks it would not appear altogether in accordance with the 
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fitness of things that Cocoa Quakers should fatten on war. The 
glory of the Cocoa Press has departed because it is constrained 
to expend itself in exhibiting Germany and German policy in 
their true colours, and eating everything it has ever written. 
Every month the case against the Mailed Fist becomes blacker. 
At first we were encouraged to suppose that the Great War 
was the exclusive handiwork of the iniquitous Dual Monarchy, 
which dragged a virtuous but reluctant ally suffering from an 
abnormal attack of chivalry into a quarrel not of Germany’s 
seeking. Berlin simply requited the service rendered by her 
“bpriliant second” at Algeciras. The Hohenzollerns staked 
their all for the Hapsburgs. Sceptics who found it difficult in 
view of the known relations between the two Germanic capitals 
of which Berlin had habitually done the piping and Vienna the 
dancing, were overwhelmed by quotations from the German 
Ambassador in London (Prince Lichnowsky) and the German 
Foreign Secretary (Herr von Jagow). In those happier days 
it was dangerous to disbelieve a German diplomat or statesman. 
Did not Prince Lichnowsky tell Sir Edward Grey “that his 
Government had not known beforehand, and had had no more 
than other Powers to do with the stiff terms of the Austrian 
Note to Servia, but once she had launched that Note Austria 
could not draw back.” Did not Herr von Jagow inform the 
British Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin (Sir H. Rumbold) “that he 
thought the Note left much to be desired as a diplomatic docu- 
ment. He repeated very earnestly that, though he had been 
accused of knowing all about the contents of that Note, he had 
in fact had no such knowledge.” 

Could there be more conclusive testimony ? Surely no one 
outside Colney Hatch would suggest that Germans were liars. 

There were, however, two competitive theories which had 
their supporters for a time among former friends of ‘‘ poor dear 
Germany.” We were told that there was a powerful peace party 
in Berlin and a still more powerful war party, respectively headed 
by a Pacifist Kaiser and his ferocious Heir—that after a desperate 
struggle the father succumbed to the son against his better judg- 
ment and with inconceivable anguish issued the fatal ultimatums. 
It made little difference, but it seemed to comfort some of our 
snobs and sycophants whose principal object in life consisted in 
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licking the boots of Wilhelm II. Then there was the feeble and 
futile effort to pretend that Russia was responsible owing to her 
partial mobilisation against Austria-Hungary on the latter’s 
declaration of war against Servia. These fables received their 
quietus at the hands of our Ambassador in Vienna (Sir Maurice 
de Bunsen), who disclosed what was obvious on the face of it, 
however unpalatable to Lord Haldane, that the German Emperor 
was privy to the whole plot of exploiting the assassination of 
Franz Ferdinand to precipitate a European conflagration for 
which Germany was much better prepared than the Allies. The 
British White Paper contains a telegram (July 30) from Sir 
Maurice de Bunsen to Sir Edward Grey : 

* Although I am not able to verify it, I have private informa- 
tion that the German Ambassador knew the text of the Austrian 
ultimatum to Servia before it was despatched, and telegraphed 
it to the German Emperor. I know fron dep German Ambas- 
sador himself that he endorses every line of it.’ 

This view, that Germany was particeps criminis with Austria- 
Hungary ab wmitio was confirmed by the German White Book, 
which gives the direct lie to Herr von Jagow and Prince Lich- 
saersky, and will hereafter save any foreigner the trouble of 
believing anything any German agent may say whenever he has 
an interest in lying for his country : 

“We were perfectly aware that a possible warlike attitude of 
Austria-Hungary against Servia might bring Russia upon the 
field, and that it might therefore involve us in a war, in accordance 
with our duty as allies. We could not, however, in these vital 
interests of Austria-Hungary which were at stake, advise our 
ally to take a yielding attitude not compatible with his dignity, 
nor deny him our assistance in these trying days.” (German 
White Book, September 1914.) 

Then we had the remarkable despatch, written at leisure by 
our late Ambassador in Vienna after his return home, carrying 
the case against Germany as the ageressor still further. It 
is among the most illuminating of many illuminating diplo- 
matic documents published last year. It convicts Germany not 
merely of aiding, pitiigga! and instigating Austria-Hungary in 
her aggression on Servia, with full knowledge of all the conse- 
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quences, but it shows that when the Dual Monarchy, who had 
been misled by the German Emperor and his bellicose Ambassador 
in Vienna (Herr von Tschirscky), at last realised the abyss yawning 
before her and Europe and made a despairing effort as the twelfth 
hour was sounding to draw back, Wilhelm II. intervened with 
ultimatums to Russia and France effectually destroying any 
prospect of peace that may still have lingered. 

Although the facts are familiar to our readers, we make 
no apology for insisting on them afresh because, unless we realise 
that this war was effectively ‘made in Germany,” though it 
may have been launched from Vienna, we shall misread every- 
thing that has happened, is happening, and will happen. On 
July 30 Count Berchtold (the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister) 
“received M. Schebeko (the Russian Ambassador in Vienna) 
again in a perfectly friendly manner and gave his consent to the 
continuance of the conversations at St. Petersburg. From now 
onwards the tension between Russia and Germany was much 
greater than that between Russia and Austria.” In the opinion 
of Sir Maurice de Bunsen, “‘as between the latter (i.e. Russia 
and Austria) an arrangement seemed almost in sight and on 
August 1 I was informed by M. Schebeko that Count Szapary 
(Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in Russia) had at last conceded 
the main point at issue by announcing to M. Sazanoff (Russian 
Foreign Minister)that Austria would consent to submit to media- 
tion the points in the Note to Servia which seemed incompatible 
with the maintenance of Servian independence. M. Sazanoff, 
M. Schebeko added, had accepted this proposal on condition that 
Austria would refrain from the actual invasion of Servia.” In 
other words, as the ex-Ambassador explains, “ Austria, in fact, 
had finally yielded, and that she herself had at this point 
good hopes of a peaceful issue is shown by the communication 
made to you (Sir Edward Grey) on August 1 by Count Mensdorff 
(Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in London) to the effect that 
Austria had neither ‘banged the door’ on compromise nor cut 
off the conversations.” The despatch proceeds, and we realise 
even more to-day than when it was published, the accuracy of 
the diagnosis. ‘‘ Unfortunately, these conversations at St. 
Petersburg and Vienna were cut short by the transfer of the 
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dispute to the more dangerous ground of a direct conflict between 
Germany and Russia. Germany intervened on July 31 by means 
of her double ultimatums to St. Petersburg and Paris. The 
ultimatums were of a kind to which only one answer is possible, 
and Germany declared war on Russia on August 1 and on France 
on August 3. A few days’ delay might in all probability have 
saved Europe from one of the greatest calamities in history.” 
It was only some days later that war broke out between Austria- 
Hungary and Russia. 

This judgment upon the guilt of Germany was confirmed in 
a remarkable article in Die Zukunft (August 1) by Herr Maximilian 
Harden, perhaps the only independent and fearless journalist 
in Germany: “If it were even conceivable that the German 
Chancellor did not exactly know, to the smallest detail, what 
Austria was about to demand at Belgrade; even conceivable 
that we should have been taken by surprise by such an explosive 
Note, we should be sitting in a tighter place than during the 
existence of the German confederation, and we should be not 
Austria’s reserves, but her lackeys. Our national pride would 
flare up against an Alliance which did not deign to consult us 
but placed upon us the chief burden of action. . . . The very 
idea that she (Austria-Hungary) could suddenly force us into 
conflict with the strongest Coalition in history would cause German 
self-esteem and the sense of the right of Germany to shape her 
own destiny, to burst out into holy anger. Why allow such 
dangerous legends to circulate? Why not admit what is and 
must be the truth, namely, that between Vienna and Berlin everything 
was jowtly prepared ? We should be mere slaves, unworthy of 
the men who achieved Prussian predominance in Germany, we 
should be like the drunken sleeping grooms in Macbeth, if fifty 
years after Koéniggritz things could be otherwise.” 

Some months later, after a further period of reflection, Herr 
Harden returned to the charge in Die Zukunft, doubtless outraged 
by the shameless falsehoods of the Bethmann-Hollwegs, the 
Bernstorfis, and the rest of them. “Let us drop our miserable 
attempts to excuse Germany’s action. Let us have done with 
paltry abuse of the enemy. Not against our will, and as a nation 
taken by surprise, did we hurl ourselves into this gigantic venture. 
We willed it; we had to will it. We do not stand before the 
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judgment-seat of Europe; we acknowledge no such jurisdiction. 
Our might shall create a new law in Europe. It is Germany 
that strikes. When she has conquered new domains for her genius 
then the priesthoods of all the gods will praise the good war” 
(Die Zukunft, November 12 (about), 1914). 

One may hope that the truth has been duly registered and 
digested in the proper quarters. Mr. Asquith realises it, while 
Mr. Lloyd George has diverted his picturesque objurgations from 
British Dukes to Prussian Junkers, whom he describes, not 
inaptly, as “the Road Hogs of Europe.” 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


ll. THE FRENCH YELLOW BOOK 


THE past month has supplied yet further links in the chain, 
I spoke at the outset of the double mystery, of which the first 
is the mystery of those among us whether naturalised or un- 
naturalised Germans and their dupes, and the dupes of their 
dupes, all prepared to godfather Germany as a harmless, unaggres- 
sive, peace-loving community, who could not say “‘ Bo to a 
goose.” The French Yellow Book carries the great Potsdam 
plot against the life and liberties of Europe another stage. Our 
quotations are taken from the “ authorised translation ” issued 
by the Times (price 2s. net). It is an historical document of 
the utmost value, admirably arranged, opening with a chapter 
entitled ‘‘ Warnings.” It is no reflection on many able British 
diplomatists to emphasise the good fortune of France in being 
served at such a crisis of her fate by perspicacious, devoted, 
and sagacious public servants such as the Cambons, of whom 
one (M. Paul Cambon) rendered imperishable assistance not only 
to his own country but to our country on the eve of the Great 
War, while the other (M. Jules Cambon), occupied one of the 
most difficult and delicate positions in Europe (French Ambassador 
in Berlin). 

Like Great Britain, France was unlucky in many of her politi- 
cians, though, unlike us, she formed a national patriotic Cabinet 
after the outbreak of war. We can imagine what a miserable, 
thankless task it must have been to galvanise the fleeting phantoms 
of the Quai d’Orsay. 

On March 17, 1913, M. Jules Cambon forwarded the reports 
of the French naval and military attachés in Berlin upon the 
new German Military law, pointing out that “by increasing 
the strength of the German army the Empire intends to leave 
nothing to chance should the crisis arise. Germany’s new depar- 
ture has produced a situation she did not expect—the proposal 
of the Government of the Republic re-establishing three years’ 
service, and the virile resolution with which this proposal has 
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been greeted in France. The impression of astonishment made 
by these proposals has been turned to account by the Imperial 
Government to urge the absolute necessity for an increase in the 
military forces of Germany. The plans for this increase are 
represented as being a reply. This is contrary to truth, since 
the immense military effort accepted by France is but the conse- 
quence of German initiative.” The Imperial authorities missed 
no opportunity “of exalting patriotic feeling. Every day the 
Emperor takes pleasure in recalling memories of 1813.” It was 
expected that public enthusiasm would be echoed in the approach- 
ing Debates in the Reichstag, “and I have reason to fear that the 
Chancellor himself may be moved to make some allusion to rela- 
tions between France and Germany in his statement to the House. 
This exaltation of the nation’s patriotism at a time when fresh 
sacrifices are demanded of it was to be expected; but it is an 
abuse of historical parallel to compare the present with 1813. If 
the movement, which a century ago aroused the German people 
against the man of genius who aspired to universal domination, 
could find any equivalent to-day, it ought to be sought for in 
France, since the French people has no other thought but to defend 
itself against domination by force.” The French Ambassador 
ended with this warning to M. Jonnart, who, unfortunately, only 
remained Minister for Foreign Affairs for a few weeks : 

‘It is none the less true that this state of opinion in the 
two countries makes the situation grave.” 

The French Military Attaché in Berlin, Lieut.-Colonel Serret, 
describes the Germans as being simply furious that the French 
should dare to compete with them in a military sense. According 
to his report, dated March 15, 1913: ‘ People are enraged to 
see that in spite of the enormous effort undertaken last year, which 
has been maintained and again increased this year, they will 
probably still be unable to out-distance France. Since we neither 
wish to be nor can be with Germany, it is her real object to put 
us completely out of the race. This cannot be too often repeated, 
and the forthcoming law, which French opinion regards rather 
too much as being a spontaneous outburst, is but the inevitable 
and expected consequence of the law of June 1912.” Colonel 
Serret recalls the report of his predecessor as Military Attaché 
in Berlin, Colonel Pellé, on the law of 1912 for increasing the 
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German army. The Treaty of November 4, 1911—after Agadir— 
had been a profound disappointment to the Germans. According 
to Colonel Pellé: “It appeared, one or two years ago, as if the 
Germans were set out to conquer the world. They deemed 
themselves so strong that they thought no one would dare to enter 
the lists against them. Boundless possibilities were opened up 
for German industry, German trade, and German expansion. 
Naturally those ideas and those ambitions have not disappeared 
to-day. Germans still require outlets for their commerce, and 
they still desire economic and Colonial expansion. This they 
consider as their right, as they are growing every day, and the 
future belongs to them. They look upon us (France), with our 
forty million inhabitants, as a secondary nation. In the crisis 
of 1911 this secondary nation held its own against them. The 
Emperor and the Government yielded; public opinion has 
neither forgiven them nor us. Public opinion does not intend 
that such a thing shall occur again.” 

Colonel Serret notes that at a time “when the second and 
formidable portion of their programme is on the eve of realisation, 
when German military power is on the point of acquiring that 
definite superiority which, should occasion arise, would force us 
to face humiliation or destruction, France suddenly refuses to 
abdicate and shows, as Renan said, ‘ her eternal power of renais- 
sance and resurrection.’ ”’ Like his Ambassador, the Military 
Attaché sounds a note of warning to M. Etienne, at that time 
Minister of War: ‘“ To sum up, if German public opinion does 
not point its finger at France, as does the Cologne Gazette, it 
is nevertheless against us that it will long continue to be aimed. 
German public opinion considers that in proportion to our forty 
million inhabitants we occupy a ‘place in the sun’ which is 
really too large. It is constantly proclaimed that the Germans 
desire peace, and the Emperor more than any other, but they 
do not mean peace based on mutual concessions and balance of 
armaments. They want to be feared, and they are now making 
the necessary sacrifices. If at any moment their national pride 
should be hurt, the confidence the country will be able to have 
in the enormous superiority of its army will favour an explosion 
of national anger before which the moderation of the Imperial 
Government may perhaps be powerless.” Moreover, “the Govern- 
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ment is doing its utmost to inflame national feeling by pompous 
celebrations of all the anniversaries of 1813. The trend of opinion 
can only result in giving to a war a more or less national character. 
By whatever pretext Germany may justify a European conflagra- 
tion, nobody can prevent the first decisive blows from being struck 
at France.” 

One cannot help congratulating the French nation on being 
taken into the confidence of their Government, as shown by the 
publication of these valuable confidential reports drawn up in 
Berlin nearly two years ago. We only wish that our own Govern- 
ment would be equally frank and allow us access to the reports of 
British military and naval attachés in Berlin in bygone years. 
Unfortunately they prefer the hole-and-corner system. They 
dare not publish such documents, either because such documents 
do not exist, which is incredible, or because such documents fail 
to record the salient facts of the situation, which is equally 
incredible, but simply because those documents were charged 
with significance and warning, which fell upon deaf ears at the 
Foreign Office, at the Defence Committee, and at the Cabinet. 
We shall never be allowed to read the reports of our military 
and naval Attachés in Berlin during the period of the incubation 
of the great Potsdam plot—unless they are doctored out of all 
recognition—presumably because no Government could survive 
their publication. 

M. de Faramond, the French Naval Attaché in Berlin, writes 
on the same date (March 15, 1913) quoting the semi-official 
North German Gazette's description of the new German Army Bill 
as “‘a military reinforcement on a grand scale.’ He points out 
that “it will be extremely important for the Imperial Govern- 
ment ”’ to persuade the German Socialists “‘on the one hand 
that we are the aggressors, and on the other that they may have 
complete confidence in the command and in the result.” The 
writer had been much struck during the last ceremony of swearing- 
in the recruits of the Guard at Potsdam, “to hear the Emperor 
take as the text of his discourse to the young soldiers ‘the duty 
of being more courageous and disciplined in bad than in good 
fortune.’ It is just because an initial German defeat would have 
incalculable results for the Empire that the aim of all the military 
plans elaborated by the Headquarter Staff is a smashing offensive 
against France.” 
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He also quotes the opinion of Prince von Donnersmark—who 
has devoted his life to trying to terrorise France—as to the prob- 
able course of the future war. “The Frenchman, who has great 
facility for work, is not as punctual as the German in the accom- 
plishment of his duties. In the coming war the victorious nation 
will be that nation whose servants, from the top to the bottom 
of the ladder, are exact in the accomplishment of their duty, 
however important or however trivial it may be. The punctuality 
which played so great a part when it was a question forty years 
ago of moving an army of 500,000 men will have still greater 
importance in the course of the next war, in which masses of a 
far greater number will have to be put into action.” The French 
Naval Attaché adds: “In this way the old Prince expressed the 
confidence all Germans have in the superiority of their military 
organisation.”” He makes another suggestive observation: ‘If 
we take note of the fact that the German Government is endeavour- 
ing to prevent this enormous tax (a war tax upon capital) from 
being paid in several instalments, and if, as is stated by some 
newspapers, the entire payment must be made before July 1, 1914, 
we get a formidable hint, for nothing can explain such haste on 
the part of the military authorities to have a liquid war treasure 
of one milliard in their chest... . With 700,000 men under 
arms (without counting the very numerous reservists who are at 
present under training), a perfect military organisation, and a 
public opinion which allows itself to be ruled by the bellicose 
appeals of the Army and Navy Leagues, the German people is 
at the present moment a very dangerous neighbour. . . . The 
Germans wished, by a great and supreme effort, to upset the 
balance of the two camps which divide Europe. Beyond this 
they cannot do much. ‘they have not thought France capable 
of a great sacrifice. The adoption of three years’ service in 
France will upset their calculations.” 

A fortnight later (April 2, 1913) the French Minister of War 
forwarded to the French Minister of Foreign Affairs “an official 
and secret report dealing with the strengthening of the German 
army ”’ which he had received from “a trustworthy source.” 
In view of the intimate relations between the French and British 
Governments of recent years, especially the Headquarters Staffs 
of the armies, it would be somewhat surprising if this valuable 
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information had not been communicated to Whitehall. That 
it would have made a serious impression on our soldiers goes 
without saying. The general public is concerned as to whether 
it found its way to the Foreign Office, the Defence Committee, 
and the Cabinet ? We oppressed taxpayers who pay the Govern- 
ment and pay for the failures of the Government, are entitled 
to know how we are governed and what happens to invaluable 
information laboriously collected for the enlightenment of respon- 
sible statesmen so called. 

Our French allies are to be warmly congratulated on obtaining 
this German Official Secret Report which evidently came from 
the great German General Staff and some one high in the confidence 
of the Emperor, with an intimate knowledge of Imperial inten- 
tions, ambitions, methods, and policy. It is dated Berlin, 
March 19, 1913. After pointing out that the Algeciras Con- 
ference “‘ removed the last doubts as to the existence of an entente 
between France, England and Russia,” the German official con- 
tinues: “‘ We have seen, on the other hand, that Austria-Hungary 
was obliged to detach forces for use against Servia and Italy. 
Finally, our (i.e. the German) fleet at that moment was not suffi- 
ciently strong. At the end of the dispute the first things to be 
done, therefore, were to strengthen our coastal defence and to 
increase our naval force. To the English intention of sending an 
Expeditionary Force of a hundred thousand men to the Continent 
we had to reply by better formation of reserves, who would have 
to be employed according to circumstances on the coast, in our 
fortresses, and in siege operations. It was already clear at that 
time that a great effort was indispensable.” 

That this document was written for the benefit of the Emperor 
is shown by the following sentence: “ The French having violated 
the Moroccan conventions, brought about the Agadir incident.” 
As we all know, the Agadir incident was brought about by a 
deliberate attempt of Germany to pick a quarrel with France 
and drive a wedge into the Entente Cordiale, because the German 
Emperor and his son the Crown Prince had satisfied themselves, 
in the course of a visit to London in the spring of 1911, that we 
should leave France in the lurch. We have this interesting 
admission as to Germany’s climb down over Agadir: “At that 
moment the progress of the French army, the moral recovery 
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of the nation, the technical advantage gained in the field of aviation 
and in that of mitrailleuses, made an attack against the French 
less easy than in the previous period. Moreover, an attack by 
the British Fleet had to be expected. This difficult situation 
showed the necessity of an increase in the army. This increase 
was from this moment on regarded as a minimum.” During the 
Balkan War Germany might have found herself compelled to 
support Austria-Hungary under circumstances in which her ally 
would be weakened by the situation on her southern frontier, 
France meanwhile had strengthened herself in the officering of 
her army. It was therefore necessary to anticipate the date 
upon which the new German Military law should come into 
force. According to this Secret Report, “‘ Opinion is being 
prepared for a further strengthening of the active army, which 
will ensure an honourable peace to Germany and the possibility 
of suitably guaranteeing her influence in the affairs of the world. 
The new Army law and the complementary measures which 
must follow will nearly allow the complete attainment of 
this aim.” Official Germany was out for blood. “ Neither the 
ridiculous clamours for revenge of the French Jingoes nor the 
English gnashing of teeth nor the wild gestures of the Slavs will 
turn us from our end, which is to strengthen and to extend 
Deutschtum (Germanism) throughout the entire world. The 
French may arm as much as they like. They cannot from one 
day to another increase their population. The use of a black 
army on the European theatre of operations will for long remain 
a dream—a dream, moreover, lacking in beauty.” The reader will 
notice how closely the diagnosis of the French Ambassador and 
the French Naval and Military Attachés of Germany’s attitude 
towards France corresponds with the reality as disclosed in this 
confidential German document. At one moment, if I remember 
aright, the Westminster Gazette affected to believe that the increase 
in the German army was a reply to the French increase though 
it preceded it. That is precisely what the German people and 
the friends of Germany abroad were encouraged to believe. 
According to this Report: “ Our new Army law is but an extension 
of the military education of the German people. Our ancestors 
of 1813 made greater sacrifices. It is our sacred duty to sharpen 
the sword which has been placed in our hand, and to hold it 
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ready for our defence as well as to strike our enemy. The adea 
that our armaments are a reply to the armaments and policy of the 
French must be instilled into the people.” 

The German people “ must be accustomed to think that an 
offensive war on our part (i.e. on the part of Germany) is a neces- 
sity if we are to combat the adversaries’ provocations. We must 
act with prudence in order to arouse no suspicion, and so as to 
avoid the crises which might damage our economic life. Things 
must be so managed that under the weighty impression of powerful 
armaments, of considerable sacrifices, and of political tension, 
an outbreak (losschlagen) shall be considered as a deliverance, 
because after it would come decades of peace and of prosperity, 
such as those which followed 1870.” 

The report adds, for the benefit of the Emperor we should 
imagine, “‘ The war must be prepared for from a financial point of 
view. There is much to be done in this direction. The distrust 
of our financiers must not be aroused, but, nevertheless, there are 
many things which will be impossible to hide.” But as we know 
all that the financiers and industrial and commercial magnates 
of Germany—the Krupps, the Gwinners, the Beit von Speyers, 
the Thyssens, the Ballins, &c., required was an assurance of com- 
plete and speedy success which was forthcoming, not merely 
from their own Government, but because they were convinced 
that the Potsdam Party in Great Britain would be able to keep 
us on the fence while Germany shattered France. 

The Report wisely observes—and the observation should be 
noted by those among us inclined to emphasise side-shows— 
“There need be no worry about the fate of our Colonies. The 
final result in Europe will settle that for them.” Quite so. Peace 
can only be secured by the entry of the Allied forces into Berlin 
and the dictation of terms calculated to secure the permanent 
quiescence of Prussia. 

German Officialism anticipated “disturbances in Northern 
Africa and in Russia.” It will be remembered that Russia was 
threatened with serious industrial anarchy last July. There 
Was some suspicion as to its origin then. There can be no 
doubt about it now. ‘This is a means of absorbing forces 
of the adversary. It is, therefore, vitally necessary that 
through well-chosen agents we should get into contact with 
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influential people in Egypt, Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco, in order 
to prepare the necessary measures in case of European war. 
These secret allies would, of course, be recognised openly in time 
of war, and on the conclusion of peace they would be guaranteed 
the preservation of the advantages they had won. These de- 
siderata can be realised. The first attempt made a few years ago 
gave us the necessary contact. Unfortunately the relations 
established then have not been sufficiently consolidated. Whether 
we like it or not we shall have to resort to preparations of this 
sort in order rapidly to bring the campaign to an end.” Some 
day we may learn something about the efiorts made to plunge 
the United Kingdom into panic and confusion at the psycho- 
logical moment, and of the agents employed who may turn out 
to embrace far more important persons than we yet realise. 
It will probably be found that Germany had a finger in our 
outrageous disarmament movement which was heavily financed 
by alien billionaires. There were obviously many innocent 
victims of German duplicity, but it seems incredible that in a 
multitude of fools there should have been no knaves who were 
consciously working to paralyse England whenever the Mailed 
Fist struck. 

Our Report, which overlooks nothing, observes, “ Risings in 
time of war created by political agents require careful preparation 
by material means. They must break out simultaneously with 
the destruction of the means of communication. They should 
have a guiding head who might be found among influential 
religious or political chiefs. The Egyptian school is specially 
suited for this. More and more it gathers together the intellectuals 
of the Mussulman world.’ By whatever means, Germany must be 
strong, “ so that by a powerful effort we may destroy our enemies 
in the East and in the West. But in the next European war the 
small States must be forced to follow us or must be cowed.” The 
fate of Belgium was clearly foreshadowed. 

“Tf that country’s (Belgium) defensive organisation were 
turned against us, which would give obvious advantages to our 
western adversary, we could not in any way offer Belgium any 
guarantee of the security of her neutrality.” If Belgium were 
prepared for one-sided neutrality, i.e. at the expense of France 
and for the benefit of Germany well and good, otherwise, as has 
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been wittily observed, “ she would cease to be a country in order 
to become a road.” In the eyes of the writer of the report : 

“A vast field is therefore open for our diplomacy to work in 
our interests in that country. The plans made in this direction 
allow of the hope that the offensive might be taken immediately 
the concentration of the army of the lower Rhine is completed, 
an ultimatum with brief delay, followed immediately by invasion, 
would enable us to justify our action sufficiently from the point 
of view of international law.” The German Secret Report ends 
on the high note. “Such are the duties of our army. They 
demand large efiectives. If the enemy attack us, or if we wish 
to tame him, we shall do as did our brothers a hundred years ago. 
The aroused Eagle will take its flight and, seizing the enemy in 
its sharpened claws, render him harmless. We shall then remember 
that the provinces of the old German Empire, the county of 
Burgundy, and a large portion of Lorraine, are still in the hands of 
the Franks, that thousands of our German brothers of the Baltic 
provinces have grown under the yoke of the Slav. It is a national 
matter to give back to Germany what she formerly possessed.” 
One could only spoil such a document by comment, but one cannot 
resist reiterating the question, seeing that it was sent by the 
French Minister of War to the French Minister for Foreign A fiairs 
in March 1913, whether it reached the British War Office, the 
British Foreign Office, the Defence Committee, or the Cabinet. 
If not, why not ? Ifit did, what became of it ? What action was 
taken on this grave and circumstantial warning ? 
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Ill. THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND THE 
KING OF THE BELGIANS 


Six weeks after the date of the German Confidential Report 
M. Jules Cambon wrote (May 6. 1913) to M. Pichon (French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs), narrating a conversation with a 
diplomatic colleague with whom he was on intimate and cordial 
terms. Her von Jagow had lately asked the latter ‘‘ confidentially 
what exactly was the situation of Russia in the Far East, and if 
she had at that time anything to fear in that direction which 
might retain her forces there. The Ambassador replied that 
he saw nothing, absolutely nothing, which might be the cause 
of concern to the Russian Government and that the latter had 
its hands free in Europe. I [M. Cambon] said above that the 
danger of war had been regarded as very imminent; people 
have not been satisfied by feeling the ground in the Far East— 
even here preparations have been made.” The mobilisation of 
the German army was not confined to summoning Reservists. 
‘There is in Germany a preliminary step which we have notin 
France, and which consists in warning officers and men of the 
Reserve to hold themselves ready for the call, so that they may 
make the necessary arrangements. It is a general garde-d-vous, 
and only the incredible spirit of submission, of discipline, and of 
secrecy which prevails in this country renders the existence of 
such a disposition possible. If a similar warning were given 
in France the whole country would quiver and the Press would 
speak of it the next morning.” Such a warning had been issued in 
1911 during the Morocco negotiation and had again been issued 
ten days before the date of this despatch (¢.e. in April 1913) during 
the Austro-Albanian tension. M.Cambon knew this from several 
different sources, particularly “reservist officers, who told their 
friends of it in the strictest secrecy. These gentlemen have taken 
the necessary steps to provide in their safe means of subsistence 
for their families for a year. It is even said that it was for this 
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reason that the Crown Prince, who was to have made the trial 
trip in the Imperator, did not embark.” 

As regards this preliminary to mobilisation, the French 
Ambassador had heard of a remark of General von Moltke, 
Chief of the Great General Staff. “The commonplaces as to 
the responsibility of the aggressor must be disregarded. When 
war has become necessary it must be waged by ranging all the 
chances on one’s own side. Success alone justifies it. Germany 
cannot and must not give Russia time to mobilise, or she will 
be obliged to maintain on the Eastern frontier a force which 
would leave her in a position of equality, if not of inferiority, 
in front of France. Therefore we must forestall our principal 
adversary immediately there are nine chances in ten that we 
are going to have war, and we must begin war without waiting, 
in order brutally to crush all resistance.” As M. Cambon observes, 
“this is exactly the state of mind in military circles. It corre- 
sponds to the state of mind in political circles, where Russia is 
not, as is France, necessarily regarded as an enemy. This is 
what was being thought and said privately a fortnight ago. Of 
this adventure it is necessary to retain the lesson contained in 
the facts I have detailed above. These people do not fear war ; 
they fully accept its possibility, and they have taken their steps 
in consequence. They wish always to be ready.” 

He suggests that it may be useful to meditate upon the lesson 
of German secrecy and discipline ‘‘ at the time when the Govern- 
ment of the Republic is asking Parliament for means to strengthen 
the country.” 

Then on July 30, 1913, is a Report on German Public Opinion 
from French Diplomatic and Consular Agents, describing how all 
classes of the community were being encouraged to believe that 
it was France who wanted war. Agadir had caused great dis- 
illusionment in Germany, and as regards a possible and imminent 
war German opinion was divided into two currents. There were 
forces in favour of peace “ inorganic and without popular leading.” 
They would regard war as a social disaster for Germany because 
“ pride of caste, the Prussian domination, and the manufacturers 
of guns and armour-plate would get most advantage from it, and 
that war would especially benefit England.” This section com- 
prised ‘the large mass of workmen, artisans, and peasants, who 
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are peaceful by instinct ; the portion of the nobility which is not 
bound up with the interests of a military career, but pursues 
industrial occupations—such as the great Lords of Silesia and 
some very influential personages at Court—who are sufficiently 
enlightened to realise the disastrous political and social conse- 
quences of even a victorious war; a great number of manufac- 
turers, merchants, and financiers of minor importance, to whom 
even a victorious war would bring bankruptcy, because all their 
undertakings thrive on credit, and because they are in a special 
degree financed by foreign capital; the Poles, the inhabitants of 
Alsace-Lorraine, the inhabitants of Schleswig-Holstein, who are 
conquered but not assimilated, and are in a suppressed revolt 
against ‘ Prussian policy ’—approximately seven million annexed 
Germans, let us say.””’ The Governments and ruling classes of 
Saxony, Bavaria, Wiirtemburg, and the Grand Duchy of Baden 
were divided ‘ between this double feeling; an unfortunate war 
would compromise the Confederation from which they have 
derived great economic advantages; a victorious war can only 
benefit Prussia and ‘ Prussianisation,’ against which they defend 
with difficulty their political independence and administrative 
autonomy.” Such elements preferred peace to war by reason 
or instinct, but were only counterbalancing political forces with 
a limited influence on public opinion, “or silent, passive, social 
forces which are defenceless against the contagion of a warlike 
wave.” For example, the 110 Social Deputies in the Reichstag 
were “partisans of peace.” But “they could not prevent war, 
for it did not depend upon any vote of the Reichstag; and in 
the presence of war the body of that troop would join in the 
chorus of rage or of enthusiasm with the rest of the country.” 
As we have seen, when the crisis came Socialism offered practically 
no resistance to war, and Socialists were among the most enthu- 
siastic warriors. For all we know to the contrary, Socialist 
soldiers perpetrated some of the worst barbarities in Belgium 
and France, destroyed Louvain, mowed down defenceless civilians 
with machine-guns in many places, and bombarded Rheims 
Cathedral. This French Report makes this reservation as regards 
the so-called peace party in Germany: “ It must finally be noticed 
that these partisans of peace on the whole believe in war, because 
they can see no solution of the present situation. In certain 
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contracts, especially in publishers’ contracts, a clause enabling the 
contract to be cancelled in case of war has been introduced.” 

On the other hand, the war party in Germany, with its chiefs, 
its troops, its press, convinced or subsidised, and its elaborate 
machinery for intimidating the Government, was formidable. 
“Tt works upon the country with clear ideas, ardent feeling, and 
with tense and active will.” Each section of the war party derived 
from its caste, its class, its interests and moral intellectual forma- 
tion, to say nothing of the sentiment of revenge, “ special reasons 
which unite to make a general state of mind and increase the 
strength and rapidity of the warlike current.’”” Some desired war 
because it was “inevitable”? and had better come sooner than 
later; others because it was rendered necessary by economic 
reasons founded in over-population and over-production, the need 
for additional markets and outlets, or social reasons, such as a 
foreign diversion which would retard the rising power of the 
democratic and Socialist masses. Some doubted whether time 
was on the side of Germany, and were therefore anxious to preci- 
pitate matters. It is not unusual to come across the vague, but 
deeply rooted feeling, in the course of conversation, or in patriotic 
pamphlets, that a free Germany and a resuscitated France are two 
incompatible historical facts. Others are bellicose by ‘“ Bis- 
marckianism.” They were humiliated at having to discuss matters 
with France as an equal, for they felt Germany to be the stronger 
Power. There was likewise a “mystic hatred of revolutionary 
France.” Others again were animated by spite. War was 
necessary to enable the military aristocracy to maintain its 
prestige. It formed a hierarchy, of which the King of Prussia 
was the supreme head and was terrified by the steady democratisa- 
tion of Germany, of which the change in the composition of 
the parties in the Reichstag was eloquent. Thus, at the General 
Election of 1878, 162 members were drawn from the ranks of 
the nobility among the 397 members of the House, which had 
fallen in twenty years to 83, while in 1912 there were only 57, 
of whom 27 sat on the Right. The great bowrgeoisie, represented 
by the National Liberal Party, should have been “contented,” 
but with exceptions was belliccse. “It does not forget that 
it played a great parliamentary role after the war (of 1870) 
in helping the designs of Bismarck against the Junkers, but 
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to-day, badly balanced between Conservative instincts and 
Liberal ideas, it is asking from war the solutions which its incapable 
and pitiable representatives cannot find. .. . Finally, the gun 
and armour-plate manufacturers, the great merchants who clamour 
for greater markets, and the bankers who speculate on the Golden 
Age and the indemnity of war, think that war would be good 
business. Among the Bismarckians must be included the Govern- 
ment officials of all services, who are represented closely enough 
in the Reichstag by the independent Conservatives or Empire 
Party—the party of the retired—whose impetuous ideas overflow 
in the Post.” We continually find ourselves confronted by the 
fact that the von Gwinners, the Ballins, the Speyers, who have 
remained in Germany, &c. &c., were all on the warpath. How 
came their relatives, connections, and confidantes in this country 
to be ignorant of all these seething ambitions, or alternatively, if 
they were not ignorant, what steps did they take to warn the 
British Government of the coming cataclysm? All that we know 
about our Potsdam Plutocrats up to date is that when the crisis 
came they endeavoured to stampede the British Government into 
a dishonouring neutrality by panics in the City, panics in Downing 
Street, panics everywhere. Are they heart-whole loyal English- 
men with a single desire to serve the country which has loaded 
them with honours? Or are they merely the Advance Guard of 
the Fatherland, working for the King of Prussia here as their 
relatives work for the King of Prussia across the North Sea and 
on the other side of the Atlantic and in Belgium. 

The French Report notes the part played by the German 
University in cultivating a warlike “ideology ” and in preaching 
the duty of spreading Deutsche Kultur. Possibly the most 
dangerous partisans of war were inspired by vengeful resentment. 
They are recruited specially among diplomats, who had had a very 
bad press and public opinion. The most bitter were those who 
since 1905 had been concerned with negotiations between France 
and Germany. “They accumulate and add up their complaints 
against us, and some day they will present their account inthe 
warlike press.” This class seek “‘revenge” and complain of 
having been duped. Must, then, war be regarded as inevitable ? 
The Diplomatic and Consular Agents of France, consulted in July 
1913, returned this answer, which, however sound and true, is 
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not particularly pleasant reading for Englishmen, but it is as 
well they should have it before them to avoid future blunders. 
“Tt is not very probable that Germany will risk the adventure, 
if France can give decisive proof to public opinion that the Entente 
Cordiale and the Russian Alliance are not merely diplomatic fictions 
but realities which exist and which will come into play. The British 
Fleet inspires a salutary terror [my italics]. People, however, 
are quite well aware that victory on water will leave everything 
in suspense and that the decisive account will be settled on land. 
Russia has much more weight on public opinion than she had 
three or four years ago, but in political and military circles (in 
Germany) it is not believed that her assistance will be sufficiently 
rapid and energetic to be effective. Minds are thus becoming 
accustomed to regard the next war as a duel between France 
and Germany.” 

The most sensational document in the French Yellow Book is, 
needless to say, M. Jules Cambon’s account of an ominous con- 
versation between the German Emperor, the Chief of the Staff 
(General von Moltke), and the King of the Belgians, of which 
again we can only ask, did this information find its way to the 
British Foreign Office, the War Office, the Defence Committee, 
andthe Cabinet ? If not, why not ? If his Majesty’s Ministers 
received this warning in the autumn of 1913 how do they justify 
their conduct in the interval ? 

Bern, November 22,1913. 

“T have received from an absolutely sure source a record 
of a conversation which is reported between the Emperor and the 
King of the Belgians, in the presence of the chief of the General 
Staff, General von Moltke, a fortnight ago—a conversation which 
would appear greatly to have struck King Albert. I am in no 
way surprised by the impression created, which corresponds with 
that made on me some time ago. Hostility against us is becoming 
more marked, and the Emperor has ceased to be a partisan of 
peace. The German Emperor’s interlocutor thought up to the 
present, as did everybody, that William II., whose personal 
influence has been exerted in many critical circumstances in 
favour of the maintenance of peace, was still in the same state 
of mind. This time, it appears, he found him completely changed. 
The German Emperor is no longer in his eyes the champion of 
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peace against the bellicose tendencies of certain German parties. 
William II. has been brought to think that war with France is 
inevitable, and that it will have to come to it one day or the other, 
The Emperor, it need hardly be said, believes in the crushing 
superiority of the German army and in its assured success. 

‘General von Molike spoke in exactly the same sense as his 
Sovereign. He also declared that war was necessary and inevit- 
able, but he showed himself still more certain of success. ‘ For,’ 
said he to the King, ‘ this time we must put an end to it’ (cette 
fois il faut en finir), ‘and your Majesty can hardly doubt the 
irresistible enthusiasm which on that day will carry away the 
whole German people.’ 

“The King of the Belgians protested that to interpret the 
intentions of the French Government in this manner was to 
travesty them, and to allow oneself to be misled as to the feelings 
of the French nation by the manifestations of a few hotheads 
or of conscienceless intriguers. 

‘‘The Emperor and his Chief of General Staff none the less 
persisted in their point of view. 

“During this conversation the Emperor, moreover, appeared 
overwrought and irritable. As the years begin to weigh upon 
William II. the family traditions, the retrograde feelings of the 
Court,and, above all, the impatience of soldiers, are gaining more 
ascendency over his mind. Perhaps he may feel I know not what 
kind of jealousy of the popularity acquired by his son, who flatters 
the passions of the Pan-Germans, and perhaps he may find that 
the position of the empire in the world is not commensurate with 
its power. Perhaps, also, the reply of France to the last increase 
in the German army, the object of which was to place Germanic 
superiority beyond question, may count for something in these 
bitternesses, for whatever one may say, it is felt here that the 
Germans cannot do much more. One may ask what lay behind 
the conversation. The Emperor and his Chief of General Staff 
may have intended to impress the King of the Belgians, and to 
lead him not to resist in case a conflict with us should arise. 
Perhaps, also, there may be a desire to have Belgium less hostile 
towards certain ambitions displayed here with regard to the 
Belgian Congo. But this latter hypothesis does not seem to me 
to be compatible with the intervention of General von Moltke. 
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“ Further, the Emperor William is less master of his impatience 
than is generally believed. More than once I have seen him 
allow his innermost thoughts to escape. Whatever may have 
been the object of his conversation, which has been reported to 
me, the confidence has none the less the gravest character. It 
corresponds with the precariousness of the general situation, and 
with the state of a certain portion of opinion in France and in 
Germany. If I were allowed to draw conclusions I would say 
that it would be wise to take into account the new fact that 
the Emperor is growing familiar with an order of ideas which 
formerly was repugnant to him, and that, to borrow from him a 
phrase he likes to use, ‘ We should keep our powder dry.’ 


* JULES CAMBON.” 


It requires some hardihood to differ from any Cambon on 
any point of foreign policy demanding knowledge and judgment. 
Nevertheless, with all respect to the French Ambassador in Berlin, 
I would respectfully demur to the suggestion that a transformation 
had taken place in the Mailed Fist, who had previously been a 
partisan of peace. All the more because our quondam Potsdam 
party in London, like drowning men clutching at a straw, have 
fastened on this theory of change as an escape from their own 
impasse. There was no change in the German Emperor, but 
in the situation. He had now become convinced of three things, 
namely, that France was rotten, that Russia was unready, and 
that Great Britain would scuttle. The situation had decidedly 
deteriorated since Agadir, and Wilhelm II. was consequently as 
keen on war as the Crown Prince. He is governed by his feelings 
and his fears. He had previously feared unsuccessful war, but 
with the completion of the German strategic railway system on 
the Belgian frontier and the Kiel Canal, to say nothing of the 
assurances he had received from the British Potsdam Party, he 
was as blatant a Jingo as any Junker subaltern. 
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IV. ITALIAN REVELATIONS 


Ir might have been supposed that the French Yellow Book 
completed the series of revelations commenced by the British 
White Paper, continued by the German pamphlet, the Russian 
Orange Book, and the Belgian Grey Book. The demonstration 
of Prussian perfidy, wanton war-making, duplicity, and mendacity 
appeared to lack nothing. On the other hand, we had the 
ravings of the Bernstorfis and the Ballins, the piteous whinings 
of the German Crown Prince, and the condottiert of the Great 
General Staff, the performances of the professors and apostles 
of Kultur, headed by the Imperial Chancellor, Herr von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, described by one of his professorial admirers as 
“the greatest man of all time.” We can only echo the patriotic 
plaint of the Kaiser at the opening of the war: ‘‘ You are Germans. 
God help you.” According to the Imperial Chancellor, who in 
these hard times is positively civil to the Reichstag, it was all the 
fault of wicked Russia, and still more wicked England. Germany 
was the most peaceful Power on the Planet. Her single object 
was to cultivate good and neighbourly relations with the rest of 
Europe and to do unto others as she would be done by. Wilhelm 
II. was a Cocoa Quaker. 

Conceivably there may be simpletons across the Atlantic— 
simpletons with an eye to the main chance—prepared to swallow 
any potion that comes from Potsdam, but for the cruel disclo- 
sures of the Italian Government, which occupies an impregnable, 
because impartial, position as a witness, being. at once a member 
of the Triple Alliance, a friend of Germany, and a neutral during 
the Great War. Italy has had an exceedingly difficult role 
and one liable to misconception by superficial observers unac- 
quainted with the inner history of recent events, from which the 
veil is being gradually lifted. Germany and Austria-Hungary 
affected indignant surprise at Italy’s neutrality, and every form 
of intimidation and bribery was employed to coerce or cajole 
the third member of the Triplice into lending a hand in the 
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Germanisation of Europe. Italy was not, it is true, offered 
anything belonging to Germany—that is not Germany’s way— 
but she was offered many things belonging to other people, e.g. 
Savoy, Corsica, Tunis, and, probably, Egypt—if she would only 
attack the Allies and assist in “‘ walking over General French’s 
contemptible little Army.” The Italians are anything but 
fools and they may have had grave doubts as to whether the 
goods would be delivered, but Italy was not animated by 
purely practical or sordid considerations. She proclaimed 
her neutrality in no uncertain tones, and her action made 
a profound impression, as it was calculated to exercise a con- 
siderable and maybe a decisive influence on the Great War. On 
July 31, when German ultimatums were beginning to hurtle 
through the air, the German Ambassador in Rome, Herr von 
Flotow (Anglice Floater), informed the Italian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs “that Germany had asked the Russian Government to 
suspend its mobilisation, and had asked the French Government 
to say what it intended to do. Germany had given to France a 
period of eighteen hours, and Russia a period of twelve hours 
in which to reply.” Herr von Flotow (Anglice Floater) asked 
“what were the intentions of the Italian Government.’ The 
Foreign Minister, the Marquis di San Giuliano—generally credited 
with pro-German proclivities—replied: ‘‘ That as the war under- 
taken by Austria, especially in view of the consequences which, 
accord:ag to the words of the German Ambassador, might result 
from it, had an aggressive character, and was not in accordance 
with tle purely defensive character of the Triple Alliance, Italy 
could not take part in the war.” 

When this momentous decision became known it was treated 
as yet another instance of German clumsiness and miscalculation. 
Gur White Paper increased the general surprise by showing that 
the Hchenzollerns and Hapsburgs had not even treated their 
Italian ally with common courtesy; they had not consulted 
her upon the impending attack on Servia. She knew no more 
at the nfoment than, say, Mr. Lloyd George, and much less than 
Sir Moritz Mond, who, as we now know, had for years and years 
been watching and suspecting the Fatherland. Sir Maurice 
de Bunsen tells us i the despatch already quoted: “It might 
have been supposed that Duke Arvana, Ambassador of the 
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Allied Italian Kingdom, which was bound to be so closely affected 
by fresh complications in the Balkans, would have been taken 
fully into the confidence of Count Berchtold during this critical 
time. In point of fact his Excellency was left completely in 
the dark.” Here was another enigma only just solved. The 
aggressors were wise in ignoring Italy, for the simple reason 
that they had tried the previous year to rush Rome into the 
“frightful? adventure and had failed. Doubtless they realised 
that their only chance, however faint, of securing her support 
was to present Italy with the accomplished fact of a European 
war in the hope that events might stampede her into the Pan- 
German camp. Happily the Italians kept their heads. The King 
of Italy is described by those who know him as “ the first diplo- 
matist in Europe.” No one has ever questioned the acumen of 
Signor Giolitti, the then Italian Prime Minister. The Sovereign 
and his leading statesman placed their countrymen and the 
civilised world under everlasting obligations by their sagacious 
and strenuous efforts to prevent war. Not only did ftaly 
support every serious effort to effect an amicable adjustment 
of the Servian question, but she likewise showed her foresight 
by warning the Germanic Powers of the full proportions of 
the struggle on which they were embarking. 

On July 29 the Marquis di San Giuliano informed the French 
Minister in Rome, M. Barrére, one of the ablest servants of the Re- 
public, “that, unfortunately, in this whole affair it had been, and 
siill was, the conviction of Austria and Germany that Russia 
would not march. In this connection he read me a despatch from 
M. Bollati (Italian Ambassador in Berlin) reporting an interview 
he had had to-day with Herr von Jagow, in which the latter again 
repeated that he did not believe that Russia would march. He 
based this belief upon the fact that the Russian Government has 
only just now sent an agent to Berlin to deal with certain financial 
matters. The Austrian Ambassador in Berlin has also said to his 
English colleague that he did not believe in a general war, Russia 
being neither in the temper nor in the condition to make war.” 
But the Marquis di San Giuliano did not share that opinion, being 
convinced that “if Austria wishes either to dismember Servia 
or to destroy her as an independent State, he thinks it impossible 
for Russia not to intervene in a military manner.” He also 
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warned the Germanic Powers, who declared that at the worst 
they would have to deal only with Russia and France, as Great 
Britain would stand aside, that their judgment was again at fault, 
as Great Britain could not remain a spectator of a European 
conflagration. We cannot help expressing our gratitude to the 
late Italian Foreign Minister, now no more, who, having been 
Ambassador in London, and doubtless fully apprised of the 
far-reaching operations of our Potsdam Party, remained, never- 
theless, convinced that they would fail in their effort to divert 
this country from discharging a plain duty. 

But the case against Germany is infinitely worse than the most 
suspicious imagined. The ex-Premier Giolitti made the startling 
statement in the Chamber of Deputies on December 6 that on 
Aneust 9, 1913, as Prime Minister, he received a telegram from the 
Marquis di San Giuliano, stating that Austria had just informed 
Italy (1 quote the Roman correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, 
which published the text of the document) “‘ that in common 
accord with Germany she was about to deliver an ultimatum to 
Servia which is now proved to be substantially identical with that 
actually sent nearly twelve months later, whereby the present 
world-conflict was kindled.” Poor old Potsdam Party. They 
have lost their last leg because when everything else had failed 
it was suggested by our snobs and sycophants that we ought to 
make allowances for Kaiser Wilhelm II. and Francis Joseph, who 
naturally “saw red” when they heard of the foul assassination 
of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand. It was an outrage calculated 
to inflame every monarch, and Wilhelm II. appealed to the 
monarchical sentiments of the Russian Emperor against Servia. 
But we now learn on the irrefutable authority of Italy that 
aggression upon Servia was planned in August 1913, and therefore 
the Serajevo crime was a mere pretext. People have long been 
asking who planned these hideous murders, and in the face of 
Signor Giolitti’s declaration this question cries aloud to Heaven 
for an answer. We know who wanted a pretext to fall upon 
Servia, and one day we shall know who provided the pretext. 
At any rate, the fact remains that on August 9, 1913, one year 
before the Great War, which the Germans are told was provoked 
by Russia or by England or by both, the Italian Foreign Minister 
wrote to the head of the Italian Government: “Austria has 
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communicated to us and Germany her intention of proceeding 
against Servia, and defined such action as defensive, hoping 
thereby to apply the casus federis provided for in the Triple 
Alliance, which I hold to be inapplicable. I am seeking concerted 
measures with Germany to impede such Austrian action; but it 
may become necessary for us to state clearly that we do not deem 
such eventual action defensive—hence, that we do not believe 
that a case contemplated by the Treaty exists. Kindly telegraph 
me if youapprove.” Signor Giolitti replied as follows: “Should 
Austria intervene against Servia it is clear that no casus federis 
is involved. It is an action which Austria accomplishes on her 
ownaccount. Nor is there any case of defence, seeing that nobody 
dreams of attacking her. It is necessary that Austria should be 
given to understand this in the most formal manner, and it is to 
be hoped that Germany will exert her influence to dissuade 
Austria from so perilous an adventure.” 

That Germany is unable to make any reply to the appalling 
indictment, which in self-defence and in the interests of Italy 
has been formulated in Rome, is proved by her latest action in 
appointing no less a personage than the ex-Imperial Chancellor— 
the slim and slimy Prince Buelow—as Ambassador to the Quirinal. 
He is the prince of faux bonhommes, of whom his Sovereign is 
the king. He is, so to speak, “ known to the police.” They will 
take his measure in Rome, and are probably already aware of 
the extent of his secret service fund and “table money.” 

The Italian evidence taken by itself would be conclusive. 
The Italians are under no temptation to deviate by a hair’s 
breadth from accuracy through political prejudice. Its effect is 
doubled by the striking corroboration of the French Yellow Book. 
Hitherto indications pointed to February or March of this year as 
the period when Germany made up her mind to embark on Arma- 
geddon for which she had long prepared. Her-press, especially the 
Cologne Gazette, was busily “ educating” a receptive public in 
coming events. It was in February that the unconscious Houses 
of Rothschild and Schréder—both more English than the English 
—were floating a Hungarian Loan on the London money market, 
which may since have been dissipated in shrapnel discharged at 
our Allies. The German Emperor was on the war-path in Vienna 
with his bellicose Ambassador Herr von Tschirsky in March, and 
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August may then have been chosen as the selected moment should 
developments in France, Russia, and Great Britain favour the 
Fatherland as they did. It was in February that the Berliner 
Post published its notorious article demanding war. 

But we must now push events back some months. In 1913, 
as repeatedly pointed out, Germany completed her strategic 
railway system on the Belgian frontier. In 1913 the Kiel Canal 
was finished. The Viceroy of India, Lord Hardinge, of whose 
incalculable services at the Foreign Office we shall probably never 
be allowed to know, because the politicians are jealous of ability, 
courage, and foresight—qualities they conspicuously lack—and 
greedily grab any credit that may be going, is understood to 
have indicated those two events as finger-posts to imminent war 
before he went to India. 

We now know from the German Secret Report that the 
German War party was looking for a pretext for war in the 
spring of 1913. We learn the dangerous state of German public 
opinion from the French Consular and Diplomatic Reports. From 
M. Jules Cambon, the French Ambassador in Berlin, we know 
that the so-called German Peace party, personified by Wilhelm IT. 
for the benefit of various Potsdam parties abroad, had closed 
down in November 1913, and the Chief of the German General 
Staff, in the presence of the Kaiser, told the King of the Belgians 
that France must, and would be, shortly smashed. Finally, the 
Italians tell us that Servia was selected as the corpus vile in 
August 1913, when the Marquis di San Giuliano was summoned to 
associate himself with the venturesome portion of the Triple 
Alliance. 

In the face of all these cumulative disclosures it is use- 
less to waste any more time in establishing Germany’s guilt for 
the Great War, though it may be necessary from time to time 
to recall them because public memory is proverbially short. 
Moreover, there are those among us—to wit, the German Jews 
who carry many prominent politicians in their pocket and have 
an enormous material stake in the German Empire—who are 
bound to make a desperate effort to restore the legend of ‘‘ poor 
dear Germany,” more sinned against than sinning, with her 
innocent and virtuous Kaiser, a ‘‘ sacred memory ” to the Arch- 
bishop of York, and, doubtless, to his intimate friend Sir John 
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Simon, the Attorney-General and putative author of the famous 
signal to the British Navy, “ Belligerents in neutral ships are not 
to be arrested,” to say nothing of the enactment of the Declaration 
of London by an Order in Council during war, which Parliament 
had refused to ratify in peace. We must be permanently on our 
guard against all these gentry and other highly placed apostles 
of German Kultur, whether they be found on the Woolsack or in 
the ghettos of Mayfair. 

One may only hope that our intelligent Censors have not 
obstructed the free circulation of the recent testimony from Paris 
and Rome as to the real authorship of the “ frightful adventure ” 
in neutral countries. These things speak for themselves and 
are infinitely more valuable than any propaganda. Let Germany 
flood neutrals with pamphlets while we give free rein to the facts, 
always remembering that in war even more than in peace, however 
good may be your case, nothing fails like failure, nothing succeeds 
like success. War hath her victories no less renowned than 
peace. Admiral Sturdee’s brilliant demonstration off Falkland 
Islands outweighs all the tons of lies of all the Potsdam Professors. 
The Schifis, the Speyers, the Strauses, may storm and rage so 
long as the Allies apply decisive force to decisive points. 
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V. THE MAN IN THE STREET AND 
THE MAN IN THE CABINET 


NorMALLY the man in the street rightly recognises that it is 
a miserable and despicable worm and is content to wriggle and 
squirm at the feet of the Man in the Cabinet, who condescends 
in return for a trifle of £5000 per annum, or maybe £10,000, to 
manage the wretched worm’s affairs, of which, if truth be told, 
he not infrequently makes an appalling hash. However, the 
worm knows its place and retains a becoming attitude of humility 
towards those in authority, who are a law unto themselves and 
everybody else. What is it to the worms, who are they to protest 
if at one moment an all-seeing, far-seeing Chancellor of the 
Exchequer informs the world that never was the prospect of 
disarmament more promising for twenty years than on January 1, 
1914, and then some months later positively boasts in the House 
of Commons that he is spending more money on war than was 
ever spent by this country before. This occurred on November 
17, when our statesman and seer informed Parliament that in 
addition to the estimated expenditure, which was a mere 
bagatelle, of some £200,000,000, “‘must now be added the 
abnormal expenditure, due to the war, of £328,443,000. That 
means that we have to find before the end of the financial 
year a total sum of £535,367,000. . . . Of course, it is far and 
away the largest sum that Great Britain has ever had to meet 
in the course of a single year. No war has been as costly. The 
cost of no war has even approximated to the ccest of the present 
war.” There you have it—that is, the worms have it, so to 
speak, “in the neck.” The same prophet who on New Year’s 
Day, on a considered and deliberate review of the situation, with 
full access to all the confidential documents denied to you and 
me, pledged his reputation that it was a propitious moment to 
disarm, coolly comes down to the House of Commons in November 
without a semblance of apology or even a trace of shame, gaily 
demanding that the worms should provide him as a preliminary 
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with £500,000,000 for the greatest war in history, of which he 
had had no inkling whatsoever ! 

Under the rules and conventions regulating that mysterious 
game of Ins and Outs which absorbs the energies of many men of 
light and leading, and at which the worms gaze in inarticulate 
awe, no Mandarin or Cabinet Minister loses one particle of caste 
or esteem in the eyes of any other Mandarin or ex-Cabinet Minister 
by trifling miscalculations of this character. It would be voted 
an intolerable impertinence to contrast the conflicting statements 
of the great, wise, and eminent. Indeed a series of Statutes for 
the Defence of the Realm have been automatically passed, prac- 
tically without discussion, for the express purpose of preventing 
the man in the street from criticising the Man in the Cabinet, 
under the pretext that we gene be “ hampering ” the conduct 
of the Great War and affording valuable information to the enemy, 
if, for example, we ne photographs of Elder Brethren of 

the Trinity House in undress uniform in the trenches at Antwerp, 
over which the cinematograph was within an ace of making a 
fortune. 

Has not a Press Bureau been constituted under the chairman- 
ship of a gentleman learned in the law, who ferociously brandishes 
his powers to court-martial ? For the Man in the Cabinet is 
reserved immense emoluments, hero-worship, a paradise of 
prolonged applause—for the man in the street the right to admire, 
toapplaud, and to pay the piper. In the peculiar world in which 
we live there is no reciprocity. The man in the street is under 
profound and permanent obligations to the Man in the Cabinet, of 
which his newspaper is eternally reminding him; but the Man in the 
Cabinet owes nothing whatsoever in return to the man in the 
street. It is agen for the latter that the former should exist 
and lead the life of a popular and responsible statesman. 

In peace — beautiful system works to perfection—for the 
politician—and we proudly describe ourselves as the “envy and 
admiration’ of surrounding nations. This is the normal state 
of things, but occasionally in war the worms turn. They cannot 
always control their wriggling. The contemptible lives of many 
beloved ones are involved. Even worms have feelings. Men 
in the street begin to interrogate, to investigate, and despite the 
Defence of the Realm, Acts I. and II., and all the Smiths and 
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some of the Buckmasters, they cannot resist seeing, hearing, 
wondering. We have reached such a period. A question rises 
to the lips of every man in the street who is worth his salt, and 
although the Outs have constituted themselves a zareba to 
protect the Ins from molestation and the Slobber Press is content 
to slobber, the Man in the Cabinet will sooner or later find himself 
constrained to answer, and the sooner he devotes such time as 
he can spare from the society of undesirable aliens to framing his 
reply the better for everybody concerned. 

The question is this: “‘ Were his Majesty’s Ministers expecting 
and preparing for the Great War?” Or alternatively, ‘‘ Were 
his Majesty’s Ministers surprised and unprepared?” The ques- 
tion is vital not only to the historian, with whom we need not 
concern ourselves for the moment, but to those who have to 
bear the burden and, despite the Mandarins’ code, are entitled 
to know whether they are governed by character, capacity 
and courage, such as are requisite for the success of all great 
enterprises—or the reverse. The Prime Minister obligingly pro- 
vided a measure of the offence five years ago in one of his most 
sonorous pericds: ‘‘ Any Government, I do not care to what 
party it belongs, which sacrifices that vital consideration (i.e. 
the safety of the Empire) to questions of temporary expediency 
of parliamentary tactics would be well deserving of the con- 
demnation which history always pronounces upon those who are 
false to a great public trust” (Air. Asquith, House of Commons, 
March 16, 1909) 

The Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the First Lord of the Admiralty have likewise provided us with 
valuable, if divergent, materials for forming a judgment on their 
performances. Like Sir Moritz Mond, Mr. Asquith prides himself 
on his prescience. He detected, exposed, and defeated a pro- 
longed plot against the liberties of Europe extending throughout 
an entire generation. On this point there can be no better 
evidence than himself. As he told the people of Cardiff, “The 
new school of German thought has been teaching for a generation 
past that in the affairs of nations there is no code of ethics. 
According to them, force, nothing but force, is the test and the 
measure of right, as the events which are going on before our 
eyes have made plain.” He was confessedly aware of “the 
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real aims and methods of this long-prepared and well-organised 
scheme against the liberties of Europe.” 

Mr. Churchill, as we have already noted, was equally alive 
and alert to the German danger. He told an audience at Liver- 
pool (September 21,1914): “The late Lord Salisbury was forced 
to the conclusion that it was impossible to maintain a foreign 
policy based upon association with Germany. Germany began 
the building of a great navy for our undoing. He was glad to be 
able to tell his audience what he thought about it now. [Laughter 
and cheers.] Every detail of the German scheme proved that 
it was meant for us—for our exclusive benefit.” The moment 
he read the Preamble of the German Navy Law of 1900 Mr. 
Churchill became aware that the gigantic German fleet had one 
objective and one objective only—that in fact it could be con- 
structed for no other. In passing one may note the inconsiderate 
inconvenience of a friendly journal (the Daily Chronicle), which 
gratuitously asserted nine years after the publication of this 
Preamble: “It is understood that the chief opponents in the 
Cabinet of a large additional expenditure on the Navy are: 
Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Morley, Mr. Churchill, Mr. John Burns ” 
(Daily Chronicle, February 4, 1909). 

However, let that pass: this is no time to raise side issues, 
though one might suggest to the Daily Chronicle that in the face 
of such evidence, which could be multiplied to any extent, it is 
somewhat short-sighted to try and make political capital out of 
Mr. Churchill’s services to British Sea Power. 

Mr. Lloyd George, who frequently says what is in his mind, 
remains unrepentant to this day and does not affect to conceal 
his surprise at the outbreak of the Great War. He had never 
had the straight tip from Sir Moritz Mond. Moreover the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer professes to speak in the name of an 
entire Government of ignoramuses, evidently never having read 
either the Prime Minister’s pronouncement at Cardiff or Mr. 
Churchill’s professions at Liverpool. It is not the first time Mr. 
George has illuminated the City Temple, and among many 
notable achievements none will be more enduring or more 
frequently quoted as evidence of his wisdom than this really 
sensational declaration after three months of war: ‘* When 
this war broke out we were on better terms with Germany 
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than we had been for fifteen years. There was not a man in the 
Cabinet who thought that war with Germany was a possibility 
under the present conditions.” As the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
always means what he says, just as he says what he means, no 
one would care to question the bona fides of an utterance in a 
semi-sacred edifice where he was under no temptation to tamper 
with the truth. One half of the world knows nothing of the 
lives of the other half. Apparently one half of the Cabinet knows 
less than nothing of the lives, thoughts, aspirations, ambitions, 
ideals, or knowledge of the other half of the Cabinet. Here were 
these colleagues, meeting week by week for nearly a decade 
throughout the incubation of the great Potsdam Plot; each 
section, 7.e. the wide-awakes and the fast-asleeps, jealously 
secreting from the other what was in their minds. What are 
Cabinet Councils? Are they mere mystifications for the benefit 
of a simple-minded public? Are they chiefly opportunities for 
playing puff-ball or bridge or talking golf gossip? Qn one side 
of the table sat Mr. Churchill and Mr. Asquith following every 
twist and turn of tortuous Teutonic diplomacy, never for a single 
second deceived by amiable assurances of false friendship, eagerly 
awaiting “the Day” when, as a hundred years ago, England 
would unhesitatingly step into the arena as the fully equipped 
champion of the liberties of Europe and the guardian of inter- 
national law, which was more sacred than national life. We shall 
doubtless learn in time how many colleagues shared their patriotic 
forebodings and through long and silent years nerved themselves 
for the fray. 

On the other side of the table was the lonesome figure of 
Mr. Lloyd George, in the Inner Cabinet but not of it, not merely 
blissfully unconscious of everything that was happening in Europe 
but deliberately kept in the dark by his own colleagues and bosom 
friends whom he was seeing every day in the interval of his 
picnics with the Master of Elibank and Sir Rufus Isaacs. Germany 
was a sealed book to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But, 
stranger still, Asquith was a sealed book to him. Churchill was 
a sealed book. Haldane was his one and only Bible. What the 
Asquiths and Churchills didn’t know about German professors, 
German policy, the German Emperor, the German Crown Prince, 
the German navy, the German army, and the inevitable violation 
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of Belgian neutrality, was not worth knowing. But they never 
“let on” to Mr. Lloyd George, who was allowed, if one may be 
permitted to make so irreverent a remark about such an important 
personage, to make a Jackass of himself on New Year’s Day. 
This mystery is beyond us. We give it up. Our Mandarins are 
incomprehensible. 

The policy of the German Government in deliberately bringing 
on this war can only be described as appalling. It is war for the 
sake of war. Nevertheless one would be sorry to be called upon 
to vindicate the British Government, which, with all this hideous 
knowledge weighing upon them, wilfully misled the British 
people about the German danger, maintained a narrow margin 
of naval superiority under pressure, and knowing that a large 
Army would be required on the inevitable invasion of Belgium 
and coming attack on France, deliberately kept our Army absurdly 
small, did all that was possible to discredit the military spirit, 
poured scorn and ridicule on Lord Roberts’s propaganda, wantonly 
squandered the national resources for purely party purposes, and, 
crime of crimes, subordinated everything to engineering a civil 
war in the United Kingdom from which we only escaped by a 
miracle and the patriotic self-sacrifice of a handful of British 
officers, who refused to do the dirty work of Agents provocateurs 
for Messrs. Asquith and Co. 

Recent revelations, beginning with Cardiff, furnish abundant 
means for forming a judgment on these politicians. The French 
Yellow Book and the Italian disclosures throw sinister light on 
this as on other matters. Consternation is the only word to 
describe the effect produced, and one cannot help suspecting that 
there may be something worse behind. The demoralisation of 
our diplomacy would appear to date from Lord Haldane’s disas- 
trous mission to Berlin in February 1912. 
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VI. “GERMANY IS MY SPIRITUAL HOME” 


«‘Germany is my spiritual home.” 
Lord Hatpane, November 1913, circa. 


AND yet it was this very Haldane mission which should have 
opened the eyes of the blindest. Had any British Minister 
previous to that episode harboured illusions upon German policy 
how could they survive that rude awakening? I admit being 
prejudiced against this Government, whose attitude towards 
Germany consistently combined cowardice with ineptitude, 
while their treatment of their own country can only be described 
as treacherous. So I will confine the case to their own evidence 
and unimpeachable official documents published by friendly 
Governments. There are very good reasons for insisting on all 
this. We already know a great deal but one cannot resist the 
fear of something worse, and it is as well for the public to be 
prepared against the day when Germany, having nothing more 
to hope from her friends here, opens the floodgates against dupes 
or agents in this country whether in the Cabinet, in the Privy 
Council, Lombard Street, Mayfair, Westminster, or Fleet Street. 

The inception of the Haldane Mission was ignominious. It 
was Sir Edward Grey’s first bad blunder in foreign policy. The 
previous year (1911) the peace of Europe had been saved by 
the striking solidarity of the Triple Entente, and Germany 
incontinently piped down after despatching the Panther to Agadir 
for the express purpose of provoking an incident which would 
disclose whether the moment was propitious for adventure—in 
other words, whether the Triple Entente was a practical fact or 
a diplomatic fiction. 

It devolved upon Mr. Lloyd George of all men to snub “ the 
Road Hogs of Europe.” Paris, 8t. Petersburg, and London, 
all “‘ played up,’ proving to demonstration that the peace of 
Europe depended upon the reality of a powerful combination of 
pacific Powers. As Germany wanted war she immediately set 
to work, having learnt her lesson, to disintegrate the Triple 
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Entente, beginning with Great Britain as presumably the weakest 
link in the chain, and with Lord Haldane as the weakest part 
of the link. He was the member of the British Cabinet most 
susceptible to Imperial flattery. It was alleged and believed 
that Herr Ballin, of the Hamburg-Amerika Line—a personal 
friend of Kaiser Wilhelm II]—arranged the Haldane visit in 
conjunction with another personal friend, Sir Ernest Cassel, who 
likewise enjoys the privilege of being an intimate friend of Lord 
Haldane. Lord Haldane naturally desired a little limelight, 
without which modern Ministers shrivel up and wither. When 
Sir Edward Grey was informed of this intrigue our Foreign 
Minister should have politely replied that the British Ambassador 
in Berlin would be always ready to give a courteous hearing to and 
to transmit any proposals which the German Government might 
wish to lay before the British Government, or alternatively, if 
that procedure were preferred, Sir Edward Grey would be ready 
to discuss matters with the German Ambassador in London. 
Ordinary channels are infinitely better from every point of view 
than extraordinary channels. Unfortunately Sir Edward Grey, 
ever ready to oblige a friend, whether that friend has got 
into a Marconi mess or has a weakness for German Kultur, 
walked into the trap, and to the dismay of France and Russia 
it was announced that the least trusted of his Majesty’s Ministers 
would visit Berlin, and it was not obscurely hinted by the semi- 
official Press of Germany that the main purpose of the Plenipo- 
tentiary was to apologise for Great Britain’s attitude over Agadir. 
It was interpreted as indicating an unfavourable development in 
British foreign policy. What accentuated the performance was 
that it coincided with the strenuous patriotic effort in France, in 
which all parties participated, to clear M. Caillaux out of office 
—M. Clemenceau undertaking the role of executioner. 

Germany exploited the Haldane Mission after her wont, but 
any British mission to Germany at such a moment, especially a 
Haldane mission, was liable to misconstruction. The proceedings 
and performances of our “ Berlin Woolsack’’ remained shrouded 
in mystery until the other day, and Germany was not backward 
in spreading the version which best suited her interests. The 
British public were encouraged to believe that there had been 
@ détente in Anglo-German relations, France and Russia that 
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there had been a weakening in the Triple Entente, and the 
highly misleading accounts presented to Parliament in the usual 
combination of suggestio falsi et suppressio veri contributed to 
assist the British Potsdam Party in a carnival of abnormal 
activity, of which the Semitic Symposium, entitled ‘ Germany 
in England,” published in June 1912, was a central feature. 

At last we are allowed to learn some portion of the truth 
concerning this miserable business, and once again it has proved 
to be stranger than fiction. One may be content to take the 
semi-official and official accounts discussed in previous numbers 
of the National Review, and if I recur to the subject it is because 
on a general review of all that has happened during the past 
three years there would appear to be a still undisclosed and 
discrediting chapter which would help to explain the rabid 
frenzy with which our natural, rational, proper, and unavoidable 
action in associating ourselves with France and Russia has 
aroused in the breast of every Teuton from the Emperor down- 
wards. Sir Edward Cook, in his masterly pamphlet, “ How 
Britain Strove for Peace (A Record of Anglo-German Relations 
1908-1914), which is described as “told from authoritative 
sources,” alias the Foreign Office, tells us: “At the beginning 
of 1912 it was made known to the British Government that it 
would be agreeable to the German Emperor if a member of the 
Cabinet could go to Berlin to discuss the relations between 
the two countries.” According to Sir Edward Cook, “ Lord 
Haldane, who was at the time contemplating a trip to 
Germany on private affairs, was deputed to go to Berlin and 
discuss the situation with the German Chancellor. He was 
in no sense a plenipotentiary; he was instructed to discuss 
things on a strictly non-committal basis; but he was, of course, 
in full possession of the views of the Government, which he 
expressed with suavity indeed but with great force.” Then we 
have this adorable gem: “ Probably no emissary could have 
been sent who would be more a persona grata in Berlin.” We 
may agree considering that our War Minister was revisiting 
‘“‘my spiritual home.” Therefore “the negative results of his 
mission are the more remarkable on that account.” As a political 
pachyderm Lord Haldane is unconscious of the addition of insult 
to injury. He had been brought there to decorate a Jingo 
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triumph. “The immediate preliminaries were not encouraging : 
Lord Haldane arrived at Berlin on February 9, 1912, and two 
days before the Emperor, in opening the Reichstag, had announced 
great increases both in the navy and in the army. The increases 
under the new German Navy Law were officially estimated at 
three capital ships, 15,000 men, many submarines, and an 
expenditure of thirteen millions sterling.” One of the objects of 
the German Emperor in inviting his admirer to Berlin was, 
doubtless, to prevent an adequate discussion of this formidable 
addition to German armaments in the British Press and to 
prejudice an adequate response. In both objects he succeeded. 
Nevertheless, in his colossal vanity, Lord Haldane opened 
“negotiations” in which the Emperor, the Chancellor, and 
Admiral von Tirpitz took a hand, and a precious fool they made 
of our Scottish Solon. So far from entertaining his suggestions 
for a limitation of armaments, the German Government con- 
descended to declare that if we reconsidered our foreign policy 
and entered into a “general political agreement” necessarily 
incompatible with our other international engagements, “there 
could be no reduction in the increased naval programme, but 
. . . there might be some temporary retardation.” 

Sir Edward Cook is a most competent and conscientious 
chronicler, and as a Liberal he does his best for a Liberal Govern- 
ment, but he is wholly unable to conceal this lamentable fiasco. 
I quote textually: “The undertaking to retard was to be an 
‘understanding’ only, and not a written agreement; it was 
to be, that is, something less binding than a scrap of paper.” 
That was all that Lord Haldane got out of the German Govern- 
ment. But what did the German Government get out of Lord 
Haldane? Is there any documentary evidence of these con- 
versations, any memoranda, notes, or letters? The German 
Government have frankly ridiculed, resisted, and resented all 
fatuous proposals for the limitation of naval armaments. Many 
Englishmen have regarded such proposals by a British Government 
as disloyal to our French and Russian Allies, because had we 
succeeded in persuading Germany to spend less on her Navy 
there would have been more to spend on her Army to the detri- 
ment of our Allies. What should we have thought if the French 
and Russian Governments had perpetually beseeched the German 
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Government to reduce German Army Corps? We should have 
felt, and we should certainly have said, that while diminishing 
their own burdens they were increasing ours, and we cannot but 
be grateful to the tact and generosity of Petrograd and Paris in 
stifling their thoughts upon our despicable disarmament agita- 
tion. Fortunately the situation was saved by Germany, 
who would not even begin to discuss the matter until we had 
abandoned France and Russia and entered into some “acceptable 
political agreement ” with Germany. 

Lord Haldane therefore came away empty-handed. But 
what did he leave behind? Maybe only as an impression of 
his prolonged conversations, formal and informal ? Germany had 
a special object in view and is keen on attaining her purposes. 
It would have sufficed for her that we should sit on the fence 
while she attacked France and Russia, because she was convinced 
that she would win, all the more as she might hope to secure 
the support of other Powers, who in the event of our neutrality 
would probably join the fray. Did Lord Haldane say nothing 
calculated to mislead his interlocutors in Berlin as to our probable 
action ? We ask the question by way of precaution and because 
ever since that unfortunate Haldane Mission Germany seems 
somehow or another to have imbibed the idea, which became 
an article of faith, that we should be content with the role of 
spectators whenever she went on the warpath. 

Subsequent to the Haldane visit, as we lately learnt from 
Mr. Asquith, though the document has not yet been given a 
date, we delivered this Note to the German Government, defining 
our policy and representing the views of the entire Cabinet. 
“The two Powers being naturally desirous of securing peace 
and friendship between them, England declares that she will 
neither make, nor join in, any unprovoked attack upon Germany. 
Aggression upon Germany is not the subject, and forms no part 
of any Treaty, understanding, or combination to which England 
is now a party, nor will she become a party to anything that 
has such an object.” 

That would have satisfied any Power to whom “ peace was 
the greatest interest ” in the familiar jargon of British politicians. 
If the Haldane or Lloyd George view of Germany were correct 
it gave her all she could reasonably ask. But the Haldane and 
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Lloyd George view, the Presbyterian view, or the Baptist view 
of the great Sunday School across the North Sea is demonstrably 
false. Our undertaking to take no part in any attack upon 
Germany involving, of course, a corresponding undertaking on 
her part would have been invaluable to a pacific Power, but to 
a predatory Power on the prowl it was useless. This is no gloss 
of mine. This is Mr. Asquith’s judgment, not on German 
conduct in 1914 but on German diplomacy in 1912, which 
candidly disclosed her ambitions and intentions. “That was 
not enough for German statesmanship. They wanted us to go 
further ; they asked us to pledge ourselves absolutely to neutrality 
in the event of Germany being engaged in war, and this, mind 
you, at a time when Germany was enormously increasing both 
her aggressive and defensive resources, and especially upon the 
sea’ (Cardiff, October 2). Mr. Asquith has no illusions to-day 
about German policy, but he had no illusions in 1912. He 
appreciated her refusal to accept our assurance, and to demand 
in its place unconditional neutrality. “ They asked us—to put ut 
quite plainly—they asked us for a free hand so far as we were 
concerned if, and when, they selected the opportunity to overbear, 
to dominate, the European world.” [My italics.] 

It is Mr. Asquith who tells us in 1914 that he and his colleagues 
had the immense advantage of learning in 1912 that Germany 
was only awaiting the favourable moment to dominate Europe. 
So his Majesty’s Ministers had, at any rate, two full years’ warning 
even had they been deaf to all that had gone before, which is 
hardly conceivable, because the Prime Minister had watched 
the performances of German professors throughout an entire 
generation and was aware how the mind of Germany had been 
poisoned. Germany was not his “spiritual home.” Even had 
Mr. Asquith, unlike Mr. Churchill, failed to detect the menace 
lurking in the Preamble of the German Navy Law of 1900, he 
now at last had the truth straight from the German Government 
that an unaggressive attitude on our part did not meet Germany’s 
requirements. We must pledge ourselves to unconditional neu- 
trality during any war in which she might be engaged. We 
must remain passive spectators of the spoliation and annexation 
of Belgium and Holland and the dismemberment of France. 

What steps did his Majesty’s Ministers take when they had 
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acquired this priceless information concerning German policy ? 
Did they inform the Defence Committee ¢ Did they apprise the 
leaders of the Opposition that domestic strife must be postponed 
so that we might present a ‘ united front” in the face of the 
approaching catastrophe ? Did they take Belgium, France, 
Russia, and other Powers into their confidence ? 

Most important of all, did the British Government inform 
Germany that we should have to be reckoned with in the event 
of an unprovoked attack upon our nearest neighbours ? Offi- 
cially, as we know, Germany’s demand that we should pledge 
ourselves to unconditional neutrality was declined. No one 
would suspect that Sir Edward Grey, who, though not a strong 
man, is well-intentioned, would consent to anything so dishonour- 
able, though he had colleagues and associates capable de tout. 
Was Germany unofficially “tipped the wink” behind the back 
of the Foreign Minister that she might safely proceed with her 
plans ? Our information is that prominent and influential poli- 
ticlans, journalists and financiers, adlati of the P.P.—not to be 
always repeating these wearisome words—made it their business 
to convince Wilhelm II. and his advisers that we were mere lookers- 
on at the European game. This treacherous movement gathered 
momentum during 1912, 1913 and 1914, culminating during the 
Black Week of July, when Sir Edward Grey’s fitful efforts to 
warn Germany that we should not remain indifferent if France 
became involved were nullified by marplots. We have this on 
unimpeachable authority. We are afraid that really important 
people in this country, who might be legitimately regarded abroad 
as representative of the Radical Party, were guilty of this crime— 
not, of course, Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Lloyd George 
or Mr. Churchill. Several of these were disappointing at the 
crisis, but no one suggests that any of them at any time intrigued 
with Councillor Kuhlmann of the German Embassy. Of late 
years, and in more than one Government, Wilhelm II. has had a 
private correspondent in the British Cabinet. 

Nothing, however, can diminish the responsibility of the 
Government or the Coalition Parliament and the Coalition Press 
during this pregnant period—one for its inaction and civil war 
policy, the other for crusading against the Triple Entente, resisting 
vital measures of national defence, vilifying the Army, encouraging 
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the enemy to believe that it was a matter of complete indifference 
to us as to whether Germany or Belgium possessed Brussels, 
whether Germany or France held Paris. 

That the neutrality-mongers regarded Sir Edward Grey as 
a serious obstacle 1s shown by the offensive attack of the Daily 
News after Agadir—which was a brilliant vindication of his policy 
—on the eve of the Haldane Mission to Berlin. “ The key to 
Sir Edward Grey’s policy is the fatal antagonism to Germany. 
There, and there alone, is the root of our humiliation and our 
impotence. The time has now come to state, with a clearness 
which cannot be mistaken, that Sir Edward Grey as Foreign 
Secretary is impossible ” (Daily News, January 10, 1912). 

The attack on Sir Edward Grey crystallised in the German 
Press in the formula G.M.G., which was understood to signify 
Grey Must Go. 

What impression was made upon the powers that be in Ger- 
many when they found Lord Haldane, after all the snubs and 
humiliations which we now know he had received in Berlin, 
responding to their demand for our unconditional neutrality by 
such a speech as the following : 

“We two nations (Great Britain and Germany) have a great 
common task in the world—to make the world better. It is 
because the German Emperor, I know, shares that conviction 
profoundly that it gives me the greatest pleasure to give you the 
toast of his name” (Lord Haldane, German Hospital, Dalston, 
June 29, 1912). And again the same speaker on the same occa- 
sion: ‘“‘I have the feeling very strongly that in the last few 
years Germany and England have become much more like each 
other than they used to be. It is because we have got so much 
like each other that a certain element of rivalry comes in.” 

Of the smaller fry of the Potsdam Party we need take no 
notice, but the Editor of the Westminster Gazette, Mr. J. A.Spender, 
has been so prominent in minimising the German danger and in 
misleading the public concerning German policy that the republi- 
cation of a series of articles contributed by him to the Westminster 
Gazette, ‘‘ The Foundations of British Policy,” in the same year 
(1912) was thoroughly mischievous. Needless to say, Mr. Spender 
could see “‘no question looming ahead which need bring the 
British and the German peoples into collision.” Again, while 
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“it is impossible to say that what we call Pan-German ambitions 
are not entertained by a portion of the German people . . . they 
are commonly very much exaggerated outside Germany.” What 
were the feelings of Sir Moritz Mond, Chairman of the Westminster 
Gazette Syndicate, when he read this “ floater ”’ in his own paper ? 
Needless to say, the sapient Spender dismissed “the balance of 
power” as “a legal fiction of the old Jurists, which has little 
or no meaning in the modern world. There never has been and 
is not now a balance of power in Europe.” He urged that as 
regards Germany we should cultivate “a policy of give-and take, 
and that by all means in our power, and even occasionally at the 
sacrifice of purely strategical considerations, we should avoid the 
imputation of deliberately blocking Germany’s expansion.” But 
his bugbear was the Balance of Power. He denounced “a policy 
of weighting the balance against the strongest Power and pre- 
venting it from enjoying the advantages which belong to it by 
virtue of its population and its wealth.” The editor of the 
Westminster Gazette is understood to enjoy the confidence of his 
Majesty’s Ministers above any other editor, but he was not 
necessarily aware when he wrote this decadent drivel that Germany 
had demanded our unconditional neutrality during any war she 
might wage. The Germans, however, have always attributed 
considerable importance to this organ as a friend of Germany 
and a mouthpiece of the British Cabinet, and they could not fail 
to be struck by its suggestions that we should make strategic 
sacrifices to propitiate them. They asked nothing less. They 
could ask nothing more. 

On March 19, 1913, came that German Secret Official Report, 
analysed in the previous pages, indicating the imminence of war 
and advocating “an ultimatum of brief delay followed imme- 
diately by invasion,” to “enable us to justify our action suffi- 
ciently from the point of view of international law.” This 
document, as we know, reached the French Government via the 
French Ambassador in Berlin. Did it reach our Government ? 
The French have been frank and communicative throughout the 
period of the Entente Cordiale. Did this Report convey nothing 
to the British Cabinet, or was it too absorbed in its headlong career 
towards civil war ? The Germans on their side could not fail 
to be affected by the deplorable utterances of responsible British 
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Ministers. On May 3, 1913, Mr. Harcourt, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, informed his constituents: ‘‘ I can con- 
ceive no circumstances in which Continental operations by our 
troops would not be a crime against the people of this country.” 
Only a few wecks before this “ gafie ” (which would not have 
been lost on Wolff’s Telegraphic Bureau if they happen to be 
readers of the Bacup Times) the Prime Minister had caused the 
worst possible impression throughout Europe by elaborately 
explaining in the House of Commons, March 24, 1913, that we 
were under no obligations whatsoever to participate in any 
European war. It sounded bad enough to us at the time. It 
is much worse to-day because Mr. Asquith then knew, as he tells 
us himself to-day, and Germany knew, that. her policy was 
aggressive, and consequently such a declaration would be inter- 
preted in Berlin as signifying British acquiescence in German 
aggression. 

About a year later (April 28, 1914) Sir Edward Grey was 
solicitous to dissipate the idea that there was a Triple Entente. 
In reply to an inquisitive Radical who asked “ whether he is 
aware that demands have been recently put forward for a further 
military understanding between the Powers to the Triple Entente, 
with a view to concerted action on the Continent in case of certain 
eventualities, and whether the policy of this country still remained 
one of freedom from all obligations to engage in military operations 
on the Continent,” the Foreign Secretary replied: “ The answer 
to the first part of the question is in the negative ; and as regards 
the latter part, the position now remains the same as was stated 
by the Prime Minister in answer to a question in this House on 
March 24, 1913.” 

Six weeks later, on June 11, on the eve of the Great War, Sir 
Edward Grey was again engaged in disabusing Europe of the idea 
that there was any practical co-operation between Great Britain 
and Russia. He was asked ‘“ Whether any naval agreement 
has been recently entered into between Russia and Great Britain, 
and whether any negotiations with a view to a naval agreement 
have recently taken place or are now pending between Russia 
and Great Britain.” The Foreign Secretary’s reply delighted 
our Potsdam Pacifists, the Westminster Gazette treating the 
suggestion that there could be any naval agreement between 
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Russia and Great Britain as almost an insult. This was the 
Foreign Minister’s reply, textually: ‘The Prime Minister 
replied last year to the question of the hon. member, that if a 
war arose between European Powers there were no unpublished 
agreements which would hamper or restrict the freedom of the 
Government or Parliament to decide whether or not Great 
Britain should participate in the war. That answer covers both 
the questions on the Paper. It remains as true to-day as it was a 
year ago. No negotiations have since been concluded with any 
Power that would make that statement less true. No such 
negotiations are in progress, and none are likely to be entered upon 
so far as I can judge.” [My italics.] 

This seemed bad enough to us when we last commented 
upon it, but think of it in the light of the disclosures in the French 
Yellow Book and the Italian Chamber of Deputies. If our 
Foreign Minister was not aware of the Austro-German suggestion 
to Italy of war the previous August he ought to have been aware of 
it, and he certainly must have been aware of the sinister conver- 
sation between the German Emperor, his Chief of the General 
Staff, and the King of the Belgians, in which the programme of 
smashing France at an early date was emphatically expounded. 
What, again, with our present knowledge, are we to make of Mr. 
Churchill’s fatuous invitation to the German Government 
(October 13, 1913) a few days before the conversation between 
the King of the Belgians and the German Emperor, of “a naval 
holiday,” or of the grotesque observation of Lord Haldane, who 
informed the unsophisticated people of Montreal (September 1, 
1913, ‘© The barbarism which once looked to conquest and the 
waging of successful war as the main object of statesmanship seems 
as though it were passing away.” Or of his later declaration in 
London, some weeks after the German Emperor and General 
von Moltke’s conversation with the King of the Belgians (Novem- 
ber 24, 1913), “‘ He could assure the meeting that the Con- 
tinental Chiefs of Staff were mostly rational persons who were 
much less keen over the invasion of other countries than some 
people among us suppose.” By a striking coincidence this 
fatuity was uttered in the same month as the German Emperor 
had convinced King Albert that he was “‘no longer ... the 
champion of peace against the bellicose tendencies of certain 
yerman parties.” 
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On December 1, 1913, Lord Haldane was once more reminding 
his coutrymen of his unfortunate existence. “I was brought 
up partly at a German university, and I have always wished 
to do what in me lay to make the great German nation feel that 
there were those in this country who understood it. Our rela- 
tions with Germany are twice as good as they were two years ago. 
Others have done the main part in securing that; I can only say 
I have striven hard.” We know nowadays what to think of all 
this twaddle, but what could the Germans make of it, or of the 
declaration of an ex-Lord Chancellor, Lord Loreburn, who had 
been for many years a member of the British Cabinet not only 
with access to all the confidential information, but probably 
privy to the negotiations of 1912 which resulted in the revela- 
tion of pan-German aggressiveness. “‘ Time will show that 
Germans have no aggressive designs against us, nor we against 
them; and then foolish people will cease to talk of a future war 
between us which will never take place.’ (Lord Loreburn, 
Introduction to “‘The German Panic,”’ 1913.) Lord Lore- 
burn added, and we may be sure that his declaration was more 
popular in Germany than the Fiscal Doctrines of Cobdenism. 
“That any British Government would be so guilty toward our 
country as to take up arms in a foreign quarrel is more than 
I can believe. To say so appears to me a duty, not less to our- 
selves than to continental Powers.” 

That year culminated with Sir John Brunner’s immortal appeal 
for the curtailment of British expenditure on armaments. “I 
would therefore ask every Liberal Association which believes in 
the good old Liberal doctrine of Peace, Retrenchment and Reform, 
to pass resolutions before the end of January in favour of reduc- 
tions in our armament expenditure so that the Government may 
have fresh evidence of the wishes of the Party before the military 
and naval estimates for next year are finally settled.”’ (December 
30, 1913.) Needless to say, Sir John Brunner had the heart- 
whole support of the Manchester Guardian. ‘The Government 
will act if it has a mandate of unmistakable earnestness and 
strength from the Party. It may, we hope, be assumed that it has 
already taken a firm stand against some of the suggestions that 
have been made for increasing the cost of the Navy. There should 
be, we hope, no question now, for example, of replacing the 
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Canadian Dreadnoughts, which have lapsed by the rejection of 
Sir R. Borden’s Navy Bill.” (Manchester Guardian, January 1, 
1914.) And it was, as the reader is already aware, on the same 
day that our Chancellor of the Exchequer became a prophet: 
“This is the most favourable moment for twenty years to over- 
haul our expenditure on armaments.” (Mr. Lloyd George, 
Daily Chronicle, January 1, 1914.) 

What is the man in the street to make of the Man in the 
Cabinet now that he knows a little more about his management 
of Anglo-German affairs, now that he has been afforded an insight 
not only into German policy, purpose, methods and morals, but 
into the knowledge which his Majesty’s Ministers possessed in 
1912 and 1913 of the ambition of the Mailed Fist to dominate 
Europe? One could go on indefinitely, but enough is as good as 
a feast, though perhaps the feast is not complete without the 
liqueur provided by Mr. Winston Churchill, who, fully alive as 
he was to every aspect of the Potsdam peril which in his mind 
closely resembled the peril of Denmark in 1864, the peril of 
Austria in 1866 and the peril of France in 1870, deliberately 
devoted himself last March to alighting the flames of civil war 
in this country when he persuaded his friend and aide-de-camp, 
Colonel Seely, then at the War Office, to mobilise a considerable 
portion of the British Army for an attack upon Ulster, and him- 
self mobilised no mean squadron of the British Navy for the bom- 
bardment of Belfast. And these criminal lunatics would have 
succeeded in their enterprise but for the self-sacrificing heroism 
of our soldiers and our sailors of whom almost all who were con- 
sulted preferred dismissal to dishonour. In any Anglo-German 
anthology, seeing that England’s difficulty was Germany’s oppor- 
tunity, Mr. Churchill’s Pogrom speech at Bradford (March 14, 
1914), must necessarily find a place: “In European affairs it 
has for some years past been considered wicked and immoral 
to use the argument of an inevitable war. No European states- 
man would be acquitted in the comity of nations who brought 
a war on in a hurry because he believed that sooner or later it was 
bound to come. The conscience of the modern world revolts, the 
wisdom of the modern world revolts, against such a doctrine. We 
have learned, however paradoxical it may seem, that inevitable 
wars can be postponed, but in Ulster a six years’ interval of peace 
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is apparently an added insult. . . . Let us go forward together 
and put these grave matters to the proof.” 

That the First Lord of the Admiralty, who was beginning to 
hover between the roles of Napoleon and Nelson, did not stand 
alone in the Pogrom is proved by this suggestive dialogue two 
days later (March 16) in the House of Commons: 

Mr. Evetyn Crcit: Does the right hon. gentleman (the 
Premier) endorse the tone and substance of the speech of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty at Bradford on Saturday ? 

Mr. AsquirH: “ Yes, I do.” 

What can the man in the street, in the face of all this and of 
any amount more that might be adduced, make of the Man in the 
Cabinet ? Is the Man in the Cabinet clear in his heart of hearts 
when communing with himself that an impoverished country 
gets good value for its money in paying him from £10,000 or 
£5000 or £2000 a year ? 
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Vil. MR. BONAR LAW’S DISCLOSURE 


Irv was rather disquieting to find a recent issue of the Westminster 
Gazette patting Mr. Bonar Law on the back. What had the 
Unionist leader done to deserve this humiliation—he whose 
whole record is singularly clean of effusiveness from the “‘ other 
side’’? He was apparently saying “ditto” to Ministers, which, 
according to Tudor Street patriotism, is the whole duty of English- 
men, Welshmen, Scotsmen, and Irishmen at this juncture. The 
sea-green incorruptible organ of a pure and immaculate Radical 
Plutocracy, whose preparation for the Great War consisted in 
precipitating the United Kingdom into civil war, is terrified lest 
any questions should be asked, or responsibilities fixed—the 
responsibility of certain newspapers and their proprietary for 
example. It has discovered the usual comprehensive formula 
which, however, did not apparently cover any Ministerial failure 
of foresight at any stage of the South African War. “ No human 
brain, no assemblage of human brains, has been equal to fore- 
casting the forces that the struggle would take, or the innumerable 
emergencies that it would bring with it.” Our contemporary 
does itself, and one of its proprietors, less than justice because, 
as we know, Sir Moritz was never for a moment hocussed by the 
yermans nor entertained any illusions as to their nefarious plots. 
Moreover the Westminster Gazette itself at a time (August 3, 
1914) its columns were teeming with abject appeals from 
“representative ” correspondents for British neutrality, in a 
leading article thus sought to mitigate the astonishment and 
alarm of Liberals at Germany’s violation of Belgian neutrality. 
This, remember, was the very day of Sir Edward Grey’s speech 
in the House of Commons and the eve of the British ultimatum 
to Germany : “If these intimations (that Germany would violate 
Belgian neutrality) come with a shock to those who supposed 
that right, as defined by Treaty, would be a sufficient guarantee 
against might as enforced by great armies, they are no surprise 
to those who have studied the scheme of the German General 
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Staff. No student of the probable course of war in Europe under 
modern conditions has ever disguised from himself that Germany, 
if she were at war with France, would snatch the advantage of 
a traverse of Belgian territory.’ Therefore in advocating 
neutrality as it had done throughout the diplomatic crisis, 
the chief Ministerial mouthpiece was fully aware that Belgium 
was the line of least resistance to Germany. Two days before, 
on August 1, the Westminster Gazette had been privileged to 
publish a “Special Message”? from the German Government 
when it had already begun discharging ultimatums at France 
and Russia. The public still await some explanation of the 
conduct of an omniscient organ which finds no difficulty in daily 
directing other people in the way they should go. 

Although praised by the Westminster Gazette Mr. Bonar Law’s 
speech to the Party Chairmen and Agents (December 14) con- 
tained much sense, and was, moreover, an historic utterance 
on account of its singularly interesting disclosure. In the first 
place the Leader of the Opposition declared: “It is not good 
either for an individual or a Government to know that they 
are free from criticism.” Some of us have tried to live up to 
this maxim throughout a crisis in which there has been more 
need for public vigilance than ever before, and during which the 
country has only escaped disaster by timely public protest and 
exposure of Ministerial misdeeds. 

Two notable instances will occur to every one. On August 3, 
when the Westminster Gazette was taking the country into its 
confidence upon German policy, Mr. Asquith had relinquished 
the seals of the War Office in favour of Lord Haldane. Sir 
Rufus Isaacs was to be the new Lord Chancellor. Lord Haldane’s 
appointment as War Minister had been made, but happily not 
gazetted. Lord Kitchener was in the country which agyravated 
the outrage of Lord Haldane’s appointment. The Evening News 
first brought the scandal before an incredulous community, and 
the Times stopped the announcement, and thus saved this 
country from a catastrophe of the first magnitude, to say nothing 
of our Allies, who would have regarded Schopenhauer’s presence 
at the War Office as equivalent to the addition of several Army 
Corps to the enemy. What made it worse was that Lord Haldane 
went to Whitehall for the express purpose of stopping the 
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Expeditionary Force from crossing the Channel. On the day of 
the Haldane appointment the Prime Minister told his friends 
that not a soldier would leave these shores. The Daily Chronicle, 
which represents the Haldane-Asquith section of the Government 
had informed its readers (August 3): ‘‘ Whatever the outcome 
of the present tension, I believe that the Cabinet have definitely 
decided not to send our Expeditionary Force abroad. Truth to 
tell, the issues which have precipitated the conflict which threatens 
to devastate the whole of Europe are not worth the bones of a 
single soldier.” 

Lord Haldane wisely bowed before the storm. It is about 
the only wise thing he has done in nine years’ official life, and 
Lord Kitchener reigned in his stead. It was one of the most 
signal triumphs of the man in the street over the Man in the 
Cabinet. It was a disastrous defeat for the great Trade Union 
of the “ Gentlemen of the Long Robe,” who hold this lawyer- 
ridden country in their grip. It is worse to be lawyer-ridden 
than priest-ridden. 

Another first-class scandal was killed by the Morning Post, 
which patriotically published the infamous signal to the British 
Navy : ‘‘ Belligerents in neutral ships are not to be arrested ”— 
which if not published and withdrawn would have resulted in 
the addition of many Army Corps to the hostile forces. 

Then there was that other outrage, against which Mr. Bowles 
has waged relentless and not unsuccessful warfare ; the enact- 
ment of the Declaration of London upon the advice of our- 
‘international lawyers,’””> among whom Lord Haldane is pre- 
sumably supreme though Sir Rufus Isaacs and Sir John Simon 
are no unworthy coadjutors. We shall have to fight every inch 
of the way against every form of legal chicanery and commercial 
hocus-pocus. We are told that there must be “no criticism ” 
of the Government in law-abiding England, where the general 
public are bent on defeating the enemy, but in Southern Ireland, 
there has been, in the words of the Morning Post, “‘a criminal 
licence of speech and action,” the existence of which for a long 
time it did not suit Sir Stanley Buckmaster, presumably acting 
under the orders of Mr. John Redmond, to notice. The Globe 
was a corpus vile for Press Bureau terrorism. The Sinn Fein pro- 
pagandists were chartered libertines. And so on, and so on. 
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Mr. Bonar Law’s disclosure will not have come as a surprise 
to the readers of this Review, who were aware from the outset 
of the crisis that the Opposition had not merely practised the 
passive patriotism of saying “ Ditto” to the Government, but 
at a vital moment intervened with wise and statesmanlike advice 
to which it would be very difficult for any Government to turn 
a deaf ear in the circumstances in which it was tendered. As 
Mr. Bonar Law told his audience, he and his colleagues recognised 
when the country was confronted by the storm at the end of 
July, “that danger could only be overcome if national resources 
were utilised to the utmost and we could act as a united nation. 
Though the Opposition plays a recognised part in our form of 
Government, it has no official position.” But it represented 
“a large proportion of the members of the House of Commons, 
and in the days of suspense, especially in the days between the 
time when war had actually broken out and the position of this 
country became clear, we came to the conclusion that we were 
bound to state plainly what our views were and what action 
we were prepared to take. On the eventful Sunday, August 2, 
when the decision of the Government was still in doubt, a letter 
was sent to the Prime Minister on the joint authority of Lord 
Lansdowne and myself, in which we declared that in our belief 
uw was the duty of this country to join her Allies, and in which we 
promised in that case [my italics] to support the Government.” 

It is an immense relief not only to the readers of this Review 
but to self-respecting Britishers everywhere to know that not 
merely did the Opposition adopt the only possible attitude, 
namely of supporting the Government at such a crisis of the 
country’s fate, but it conveyed its assurance of support in un- 
impeachable terms which will go far to remove the lamentable 
impression caused among those whose opinion we most value 
by the unfortunate British White Paper, which not only rested 
our case on narrow grounds but on wrong grounds, and on 
grounds which will not be historically justifiable. Mr. Bonar 
Law has restored things to their proper perspective, and he has 
removed from Great Britain, so far as the greatest Party in the 
State is concerned, the sinister reputation of Perfide Albion 
which Ministerial conduct during the Black Week had done its 
utmost to re-rivet upon us. Mr. Bonar Law speaks of “the 
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duty of this country to join her Allies.’ That was the very 


thing that the entire Potsdam Party in the Cabinet, in the Press, 
and in Parliament, were fighting against, and if the Ministry 
ultimately rode off on Belgium it was “to save face.” In the 
speech be-praised by the Westminster Gazette, the Unionist Leader 
gives us chapter and verse for his statement. As he told his 
audience: “*We promised in that case (i.e. if this country 
supported her Allies) to support the Government. There can 
be no harm in publishing this letter, and I think it might interest 
you to hear its exact wording. It was in these terms; 


* August 2,1914 
“<DeEaR Mr. ASQUITH, 

‘“* Lord Lansdowne and I feel it our duty to inform you that 
in our opinion, as well as in that of all the colleagues whom we 
have been able to consult, it would be fatal to the honour and 
security of the United Kingdom to hesitate in supporting France 
and Russia at the present juncture ; and we offer our unhesitating 
support to the Government in any measures they may consider 
necessary for that object.’ ” 

Yours very truly, 
A. Bonar Law. 


This letter, as was stated in the National Review last month— 
though it is unnecessary for me to emphasise that I am not in 
the confidence of any Front Benchers—was the result of a meeting 
which was held at Lansdowne House on Saturday night, August 1, 
where the whole situation was reviewed, including the Govern- 
ment’s difficulties with its “wild men,” and, as a consequence, 
on the following morning, which was a Sunday, this memorable 
document, equally terse and pregnant, was delivered to the 
Premier to the confusion of the Potsdam portion of the Cabinet. 
It was only in the course of that Sunday morning that, for the 
first time, Sir Edward Grey was able to give any assurance of 
support to France which had hitherto been conspicuously lacking. 
The White Paper enables us to dot the i’s and cross the t’s. 

On July 29 the German Government had made it super- 
abundantly clear to the British Government that Germany was 
about to attack France, and it was evidently hoped to buy 
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British neutrality by Dr. Bethmann Hollweg’s “infamous” 
proposal that Germany should content herself after she had 
smashed France with appropriating the French Colonies. Never- 
theless two days later (July 31), so strong was the Potsdam 
Party in the Cabinet, Sir Edward Grey found himself utterly 
unable to give any assurance of support to France. I quote his 
telegram of that date to Sir F. Bertie, British Ambassador in 
Paris. “I said (to M. Cambon, French Ambassador in London) 
that we had come to the conclusion, in the Cabinet to-day, that 
we could not give any pledge at the present time. Though we 
should have to put our policy before Parliament, we could not 
pledge Parliament in advance. Up to the present moment, we 
did not feel, and public opinion did not feel, that any Treaties 
or obligations of this country were involved.” In other words 
Sir Edward Grey plainly intimated to the French Ambassador 
that Great Britain regarded it as compatible with her honour 
and interests to look on while Germany swept through Belgium 
and France. ‘‘ Further developments might alter this situation 
and cause the Government and Parliament to take the view 
that intervention was justified. The preservation of the 
neutrality of Belgium might be, I would not say a decisive, but 
an important factor, in determining our attitude.” Sir Edward 
Grey added: “M. Cambon repeated his question whether we 
would help France if Germany made an attack on her. I said, 
that I could only adhere to the answer that, as far as things had 
gone at present we could not take any engagements. M.Cambon 
urged that Germany had from the beginning rejected proposals 
that might have made for peace. It could not be to England’s 
interest that France should be crushed by Germany. We should 
then be in a very diminished position with regard to Germany. 
In 1870 we had made a great mistake in allowing an enormous 
increase of German strength, and we should now be repeating 
the mistake. He asked me whether I could not submit his 
question to the Cabinet again.” 

It was at this fateful moment that the Opposition intervened, 
and some day it may be possible to tell the whole story, which 
is not lacking in picturesque detail. All the leading members of 
the Opposition, with the exception of Mr. Balfour, were away from 
London on the usual week-end, which is indeed the weak end of 
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the British Empire, happy and comfortable in the assurances 
which they had received from one of their number that “ it 
will be all right on the night.” This distinguished politician 
had acquired this erroneous impression from the only member 
of the Government who had done his duty that week, and who 
could not conceive that his colleagues would play the skunk 
and scuttle. But his sanguine temperament caused him to 
overrate his own powers of persuasion and aggravated the general 
danger because it was whispered to our Allies by agencies at 
which one can guess, that one of the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment was that they could not count on the loyal support of His 
Majesty’s Opposition! That was about the limit. Directly 
our Leaders were apprised of the truth, they returned to London, 
on Saturday afternoon met at Lansdowne House, that night 
(August 1) as already mentioned, and the following morning 
(August 2) sent the letter which Mr. Bonar Law has wisely made 
public and which presumably was not marked “ private ”’—which 
gave it additional weight in Ministerial quarters. 

The British White Paper discloses the value of the action 
of the Opposition, because it was on that same Sunday morning, 
August 2, that France received her first official intimation that 
Great Britain was more on her side than on that of the enemy : 

‘Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie, 
British Ambassador at Paris. 
(Telegraphic.) FoREIGN OFFICE, 
** August 2,1914. 

“ After the Cabinet this morning I gave M. Cambon the 
following Memorandum: ‘I am authorised to give an assurance 
that, if the German Fleet comes into the Channel or through the 
North Sea, to undertake hostile operations against coasts or 
shipping, the British Fleet will give all the protection in its 
power. This assurance is, of course, subject to the policy of 
His Majesty’s Government, receiving the support of Parliament, 
and must not be taken as binding His Majesty’s Government 
to take any action until the above contingency of action by the 
German Fleet takes place.” 

Mr. Asquith would indeed be an ungrateful man—putting 
aside all national interests—if he became unmindful of the 
service rendered not to the State, because in the minds of the 
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cynics of Downing Street the State looms small—but to him, as 
Prime Minister, by political opponents who at the nick of time 
when the Radical Party, as well as the country, was on the edge 
of catastrophe, gave them a friendly push towards salvation, 
Directly Ministers were down on the right side of the fence their 
oratory became unimpeachable which, under the parliamentary 
regime, is the main thing. 

Sir Edward Grey, in a famous speech which was largely 
responsible for his appointment to the Foreign Office, and his 
prestige as Foreign Minister, which is the creation not of his own 
party but of Unionists, spoke of the duty of a democracy, such as 
ours, convincing foreign Governments that it was as faithful to 
engagements as any monarchy. It must, therefore, have been 
an immense relief to him to receive this reminder and assurance 
from the Opposition, on August 2, namely, that “in our belief 
it was the duty of this country to join her Allies and .. . we 
promised in that case to support the Government.” Sir Edward 
Grey must have been disappointed to find when the House met 
in November that whereas 140 Unionist members out of 288 
were rendering active service to the national cause and the cause 
of civilisation only about 40 out of 298 Liberal and Labour members 
and 2 out of 84 Nationalists had responded to the sacred call. 
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VI. THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR 
AT SEA 


BrErorkE these pages appear it may be that another raid will have 
been accomplished or attempted by the Imperial German navy. 
According to the terms of the Admiralty announcement issued 
after the bombardment by German men-of-war of Scarborough, 
Whitby, and Hartlepool, the Admiralty have no intention of 
altering their plan of campaign by reason of a raid which is 
described as of no military importance. It is the custom of the 
Admiralty to publish this kind of statement, apparently with 
the object of forestalling criticism. The inference to be drawn 
from the Admiralty announcement, as distinguished from the 
action of the Fleet at sea, with regard to the east coast raid, is 
that protection of the coast is no part of their plan of campaign: 
a proposition interesting alike to England and to Germany. It 
is a principle of strategy that the right method of defending a 
coast is to seek out and destroy the fleet of the enemy before it 
can reach the coast. That principle is technically known as 
active defence, as distinguished from passive defence, which 
consists in stationing ships at selected points to await attack. 
The country may rest assured that Admiral Sir John Jellicoe 
not only took the right measures with regard to the raid on the 
east coast, but will take them in the future; and it is a pity 
that the Admiralty did not say so in plain words. As to the piece 
of hysterical invective, subsequently addressed by Mr. Churchill 
to the Mayor of Scarborough, it is necessary to remark that Mr. 
Churchill, in arrogating to himself the right to speak “‘ on behalf 
of ’ the Royal Navy, without reference to the Board of Admiralty, 
acted illegally. The terms of the letter made the impropriety 
more gross. 
What, then, is the principle of the strategy which, as defined 
by the Admiralty, in so far as any meaning attaches to the state- 
ment, takes no account of piratical descents upon an undefended 
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coast ? It is a question to which there is apparently no answer ; 
yet the question itself leads directly and inevitably to a considera- 
tion of the conduct of the naval campaign by the Admiralty, as 
distinguished from the conduct of the campaign by naval officers 
at sea. A large number of persons are under the impression that 
in the Commander-in-Chief at sea is vested the responsibility for 
the entire distribution of ships. That is not so. Part of the 
forces at sea must necessarily be controlled by the Admiralty. 
At the Admiralty a war staff was instituted two years ago for 
the sole purpose of organising for war. The war staff is com- 
posed of distinguished naval officers in whom the country rightly 
reposes perfect confidence. The powers of the war staff are, 
not directly executive but, advisory, and the person directly 
advised is the First Sea Lord (to be carefully distinguished from 
the First Lord, a civilian and a politician). These are the essential 
facts concerning the system of Admiralty administration. They 
are vaguely apprehended by the British public, who have not yet 
realised that there is one more fact which is more important than 
all the rest, and which intimately affects the security of every one 
of the subjects of his Majesty. It is that, by virtue of certain 
orders in Council passed without reference to Parliament, the 
civilian First Lord has been entrusted with the absolute control 
of the Admiralty; a power which is exercised by the present 
First Lord, Mr. Churchill, to the full. 

Simply expressed, the existing condition of affairs is that in 
a great naval war, in which the life and death of the Empire 
hang in the balance, in which the ultimate issue must depend 
upon the Royal Navy, the conduct of the campaign is technically 
vested by the Government in a civilian and a politician. The 
methods by means of which Mr. Churchill obtained autocracy and 
his manner of exercising it have been described in these pages, 
and readers of the National Review are familiar with them. Mr. 
Churchill may be all that his sycophants in the Press claim for 
him, and so much the better if he is; but the fact remains that 
he is a civilian; and as such he is necessarily ignorant of war. 
There was never yet a civilian Minister who was fit to conduct a 
war. So elementary a proposition should hardly need demon- 
stration. Unless the British public is prepared to admit that the 
many years of severe study and incessant training which go to 
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make an admiral are mere works of supererogation, performed 
for the fun of them, the public must perceive the dangerous 
anomaly of the present situation. 

But the British public, which is the most generous, innocent, 
and confiding public in the world, refuses to face facts. We 
cannot believe (they say) that a civilian would dare to act without 
taking the advice of his naval colleagues; and the public con- 
tinues to try to believe that the Admiralty administration of the 
last four months has been due to the advice of professional 
sailors. 

Two very remarkable things happened upon the outbreak of 
war. One was the crucial mistake made by Germany. She 
neglected to send her cruisers and armed auxiliary cruisers out 
across the trade-routes of the world before the declaration of 
war, thereby missing the greatest opportunity ever given to a 
nation. With thirty German cruisers and as many armed auxiliary 
cruisers on the trade-routes at the outbreak of war, the position 
for a time would have been serious. After the outbreak of war 
it was too late. We may here pause to give the Admiralty the 
utmost credit of having mobilised the Fleet while the Government 
were still struggling in an agony of indecision. 

The other remarkable thing was that the Admiralty, having 
mobilised the Fleet, lost the initiative at the outbreak of war. 
It has been officially announced that two submarines went over 
to the German coast that night. The submarines performed a 
gallant exploit; but two submarines could not prevent the 
Germans from laying mines, and once they were laid the North 
Sea became for the time being unnavigable for the main British 
Fleet. The Kénigen Luise was engaged in laying mines off the 
east coast twelve hours before the declaration of war, an event 
which apparently took our Government entirely by surprise. Yet 
the practice in the past has been to begin hostilities before the 
declaration of war; and the only difference in this regard theo- 
retically made by the egregious Declaration of London, then believed 
by the Government to be a natural law which could not be broken, 
was that a declaration of war must precede hostilities,if only by a 
few seconds. By the letter of the Convention, if an ultimatum 
expired at one o’clock a.M. the first shot might be fired one second 


later. Germany, however, at once threw overboard Hague Con- 
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ventions and Declarations of London as being what the late 
Prince Bismarck used to call “ rubbish.” 

Thus began the series of incidents due to the explosion of mines 
in the North Sea, which immediately became a lake of German 
murder. But if Great Britain was too late to obtain control of 
the North Sea, she instantly assumed control, together with 
France, of all other seas. The German navy, having lost the 
opportunity of cutting the trade-routes and being deprived of the 
chance of that surprise attack which has always been a main 
principle of their strategy, remained in harbour, behind mines 
and under the guns of fortifications. Therefore the Allied Fleets 
assumed that command of the seas which has yet to be actually 
won ; and so exercised it, that supplies were secured and many 
thousands of troops were brought from England, Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and Canada without the loss of a ship or of a man. 

This immense achievement was accomplished without naval 
loss. But in the meantime serious naval losses have been incurred. 
And they were incurred in circumstances which ought to be care- 
fully considered. The first naval action of consequence in the 
war was the engagement off Heligoland of August 28. It was 
distinguished by the highest skill and gallantry of officers and men. 
The destroyers bore an eminent share in the fight. Theaction 
was indeed won by superb seamanship and skilful and determined 
fighting, apart from the strategical and tactical conditions. 
Strategy is the art of bringing forces into touch with the enemy ; 
tactics is the art of employing those forces when they are in touch 
with the enemy. Destroyers were accordingly sent forward, 
supported by light cruisers, with heavier cruisers in rear. The 
destroyers were engaged both by the enemy’s destroyers and by 
cruisers. A destroyer is wholly unfitted to fight a cruiser, which 
is a steadier gun platform and carries heavier guns. The Arethusa, 
light cruiser, very gallantly supported the destroyers, and was 
badly damaged. She had only just been completed and 
commissioned for sea. The result was extremely honourable 
to the Arethusa. The situation was saved by the arrival of 
the First Battle Cruiser Squadron, sent by Admiral Sir John 

Jellicoe. The plan of the operation does not suggest that it 
was the work of sailors, unfettered by the interference of a 
civilian. Nor is it probable that naval officers would, after 


ter 
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the action, have issued an order that the vessels engaged were to 
placard themselves with the legend “ Heligoland,’ the Arethusa 
in addition being condemned to inscribe herself with a stanza of 
doggerel verse. These things are wholly alien to naval tradition. 
It is one thing to be awarded the right to bear battle honours at 
the end of a war; it is another to be told to advertise them at 
the beginning of an undecided campaign. 

The loss of the three armoured cruisers, Aboukir, Cressy and 
Hogue, occurred in the succeeding month. These vessels had 
been regularly patrolling the waters about Heligoland for some 
weeks—waters known to be haunted by submarines. Again, is 
it conceivable that professional sailors would deliberately have 
exposed invaluable lives and useful vessels to so great and so 
useless a hazard ? What happened was the foreseen and the 
expected. The three ships were lost, together with hundreds of 
lives. Then followed the customary official annonncement by 
the Admiralty, implying that the captains of the lost ships were 
to blame because they stood by to save their drowning comrades. 
It was also stated, and also as usual, that the loss of the ships them- 
selves was immaterial—a statement contrary to fact. For the 
purpose for which they were designed, the three armoured cruisers 
were extremely valuable vessels. The innocent public, accustomed 
to place confidence in the sailors at the Admiralty, accepted these 
implications under the impression that they conveyed the opinion 
of the Sea Lords. A little impartial consideration would reveal 
the plain facts that the ships were needlessly exposed to certain 
destruction, that the captains did their duty like British seamen, 
and that the loss was a dead loss, without any compensating gain 
whatsoever, as a result of Admiralty dispositions. 

In the meantime the Admiralty (on September 7) had an- 
nounced the formation of the Royal Naval Division, consisting 
of three brigades, composed of Royal Marines, Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve, Royal Fleet Reserve, and Royal Naval 
Reserve—some fifteen thousand officers and men. They were 
stated to be available for either sea or land service, and were 
being trained and equipped as an expeditionary force. They have 
never been sent to sea, and apparently are not to go to sea, although 
they are understood to be part of the Royal Navy. The arrange- 
ment is said to be entirely the work of the First Lord of the 
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Admiralty. Mr. Churchill accompanied the force to Antwerp. 
The full details of that appalling expedition have never been made 
public. Mr. Churchill, in reply to questions in Parliament, said 
nothing. A thousand officers and men were reported as missing 
after the fall of Antwerp, and as many more were interned in 
Holland. Not until December 21, was it announced that the 
missing officers and men were prisoners of war in Germany, where 
they remain. The spectacle of a First Lord of the Admiralty 
accompanying a land force into action is new to history. The 
result was defeat, confusion, loss, and disaster, for which the Prime 
Minister has assumed responsibility on behalf of the Government. 
One result of the Antwerp adventure was to deprive the Navy 
of the services of over two thousand officers and men. Thousands 
of trained seamen and marines are still kept from the Navy in 
the Naval Brigades, at a time when, according to the First Lord’s 
statement, many new ships are coming into commission. The 
rates of pay of the Royal Naval Division were published in the 
Press on December 19. The public may calculate what they are 
paying for this force, whose purpose has never been disclosed. 
Incidentally, they may also observe that the organisation of the 
division is not naval but purely military. 

The loss of Rear-Admiral Sir Christopher Cradock’s squadron 
off the coast of Chile on November 1, after an heroic action, was 
due to the fact that the Admiralty did not send reinforcements 
in time. The death of the officers and men of the Good Hope and 
the Monmouth deprived the country of the very flower of its 
seamen. Again, in the Admiralty announcement of the action 
it was implied that Cradock was to blame, and that he ought 
to have waited for the Canopus, which the public were led to 
believe was somewhere near the squadron. But had she been 
where she was not, her presence would only have availed to reduce 
the odds against Cradock from two old guns as against twelve 
new guns on a broadside, to six old guns as against twelve new 
guns on a broadside. Had she been present at the action, the 
Canopus would have been sunk also. 

The Admiralty must have been aware for some weeks previous 
to November 1 that the powerful German Pacific squadron was 
at large. The Admiralty knew perfectly well that Cradock’s 


squadron was totally unfit to meet the German ships, and that | 
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if the two squadrons met Cradock’s ships had not enough speed 
to retreat, even if Cradock would in any circumstances have 
retreated. If, as the Admiralty again implied, the ships were of 
no particular military value, officers and men should not have 
been sent to sea in them to meet a greatly superior force. 

Is it to be supposed that the War Staff at the Admiralty 
deliberately decided that reinforcements were not to be sent to 
Cradock ? All that the public know is that they were not sent. 

After the action the Admiralty instantly detached a powerful 
squadron to seek out and destroy the Gneisenau, Scharnhorst, 
and the German light cruisers accompanying the two powerful 
armed cruisers, thus performing the not uncommon feat of shutting 
the stable-door when the horse has been stolen. Vice-Admiral 
Sir Doveton Sturdee, who had until then been Chief of the War 
Staff at the Admiralty, duly achieved his task, sinking the entire 
squadron with the exception of one light cruiser, with small loss 
to his own ships. For the first time in the recorded actions of the 
war, an admiral was despatched with orders to execute a definite 
piece of work, presumably being allowed to do it in his own way, 
and the result was what may be expected when sailors are left to 
do their work. 

The losses of the Royal Navy from August 4 to November 20, 
when Mr. Churchill made a statement on the subject in Parlia- 
ment, and before Admiral Sturdee’s action off the Falkland 
Islands, were, in round numbers, from 6000 to 7000 officers and 
men put out of action. Of these, some 4500 were killed. The 
ereater proportion of the killed were lost in the sinking of the 
three cruisers and in the action off Chile. 

The escape of the Goeben and the Breslau has never been 
explained. Admiral Sir Berkeley Milne and Rear-Admiral Trou- 
bridge have been officially exonerated from all blame in the affair. 
It is therefore clear that they acted in accordance with Admiralty 
instructions. The inference is either that the Admiralty instruc- 
tions did not include an order to intercept and to engage the 
Goeben or that there was good and sufficient reason for not engaging 
that vessel. Neither inference is particularly satisfactory. What 
would be satisfactory is the knowledge that the Admiralty had 

informed Sir Berkeley Milne what he was expected to do, given 
him adequate force, and left him free to make his own dispositions. 
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The fact which it is essential that the country should under- 
stand is that the Board of Admiralty, as it used to exist, exists 
no more. All power has been concentrated in the person of the 
civilian and political colleague of the Naval Lords. The principle 
upon which the Board was originally constructed was that naval 
administration should be solely the business of the Sea Lords: 
that the First Lord should represent upon the Board the policy 
of the Government, which it was the duty of the Sea Lords to 
carry into execution; and that the First Lord should represent to 
the Government what were the requirements specified by the Sea 
Lords to enable them to carry out the policy of the Government 
into execution. It was also the custom for the First Lord, in 
case of any difference of opinion arising among the other members 
of the Board, to decide the question in dispute. By these means 
was established a good working system, in which the naval and 
the civilian elements of the Board were nicely adjusted, and 
(above all) the welfare and the administration of the Royal Navy 
were entrusted to naval officers. The system was undoubtedly 
open to abuse—what system is not? But until recent years 
it was not abused, and it worked as well as human institutions 
usually do work. The reason why it worked well was that it was 
entrusted to high-minded gentlemen, who, when it came to the 
pinch, would ultimately place first the welfare of their country. 
The public have been so long accustomed to what on the whole 
was a satisfactory arrangement, with intervals of weakness, and 
also with intervals of brilliant and silent achievement, that, 
although the war which they have feared for years is upon them, 
they cannot perceive that the old system is in practice abolished. 
Never before in time of war has a civilian exercised despotic 
authority at the Admiralty. 

The First Lord, it is said, exercises in his own person the 
powers of the Board to appoint naval officers to ships and 
to posts at the Admiralty, and of promotion. The public, 
moreover, take their notions largely from the Press, the greater 
part of which is never weary of eulogising the extraordinary 
talents of the First Lord. It would be better in the interests 
of the security of the country and of the Empire if the public 
would impartially consider the facts of the case. It is true 
that these are difficult to obtain owing to the rigid censorship 
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exercised by the Admiralty through the agency of the Press 
Bureau, but enough is known to enable intelligent persons rightly 
to estimate the situation. The censorship is, in fact, being 
steadily directed not only to the suppression of material facts 
but to the suppression of all criticism of the Admiralty and of 
the Government. Not only are all telegrams censored at the 
Post Offices, but every article dealing even remotely with the sub- 
ject of the war is submitted by order to the Press Bureau, whence 
it is usually returned so multilated as to be worthless. It is no 
longer a question of preventing the enemy from accidentally 
acquiring valuable information ; it is a question of the British 
public being deprived of all information, and of newspapers being 
silenced.* 

The main outlines of the conduct of the naval campaign have 
been indicated. There remain other aspects of the position which 
should be seriously considered. One of the first measures for which 
the Board of Admiralty was responsible (it still retains its old title) 
after the outbreak of war, was the abolition of prize-money. The 
existing system, which dates from 1900, when her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria sanctioned it, was abolished by a memorial pre- 
sented to the King by the Board of Admiralty, praying hs 
Majesty to cancel the existing Order in Council, and stating that 
a new system would be introduced. It has not yet been intro- 
duced, and in the meantime there is no such thing as prize-money. 
The Board of Admiralty, which is entrusted with the duty of 
maintaining the rights and the welfare of the Navy, did this 
thing. Again, orders were issued to the Fleet by the Admiralty 
that belligerent reservists carried in neutral ships were not to 
be arrested. Thus the Royal Navy was instructed to enable the 
enemy to bring reinforcements against our soldiers in the field. 
The order was published in the Morning Post, and under pressure 
from indignant public opinion it was rescinded. Again, the 

* Under the Defence of the Realm Act, the Government have power to arrest 
any person who is disagreeable to them ; to try that person by court-martial in secret, 
condemn him in secret, shoot him in secret, and bury him in secret. The only con- 
cession wrung from the Government by the House of Lords, is that the death penalty 
shall not be inflicted until the matter has been further considered ; and for that con- 
cession we have only the word of Ministers. People cannot bring themselves to believe 


that the liberty of the subject has been abolished at a stroke, and that his Majesty’s 
Government are armed with powers which the Tsar of Russia does not posscss. 
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Board of Admiralty issued instructions to the Fleet that, with 
certain exceptions (perpetually being altered), naval officers were 
to observe the Declaration of London, an instrument which has 
no legal existence and which in many particulars is inimical to 
British interests and favourable to the enemy. 

There is only one safe and irrefragable rule to be followed by 
any nation during war. It is that the conduct of the war at sea 
must be entrusted wholly to sailors, and that the conduct of the 
war on land must be entrusted wholly to soldiers. In war the 
Government can have but one policy, to win victory; and the 
sole business of the civilian political Minister is to supply the 
requirements of sailors and soldiers. In the case of the Army 
that rule (thanks to an outburst of popular indignation) is being 
observed. In the case of the Navy it is being infringed. Its 
infringement is contrary to public interests. The sailors at 
sea may again be able to save the situation, as they have saved 
it before. That is not the position in which an intelligent 
nation wishes to place its Navy. 


A NAVAL CoRRESPONDENT 
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IX. DIARY OF THE GREAT WAR 


1911 


Jury Russia, France and Great Britain solid against German aggression in Morocco 
(Agadir). Mr. Lloyd George’s patriotic speech. Peace assured. 

Aveust 10 House of Lords commits political suicide by passing Parliamentary Bill. 

SEPTEMBER 21 Crushing defcat of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and “ Reciprocity ” in Canada. 

23 First great Ulster Demonstration against Home Rule (Craigavon), followed by 
preliminaries of Provisional Government. 

Murder of M. Stolypin, the Russian Premier. 

26 Italy’s Ultimatum to Turkey and invasion of Tripoli. 

OcToBER (?) Publication of von Bernhardi’s “Germany and the Next War,” exaliing 
war as war and advocating war as policy. 

NOVEMBER 4 Franco-German “‘ Agreement ” concerning Morocco. 

27 Sir Edward Grey describes Agadir crisis to House of Commons. “If the time ever 
comes when this (Mr. Lloyd George’s speech) cannot be said by a Minister speaking 
in the position the Chancellor of the Exchequer was then in, we shall have ceased 
to exist as a great nation.” 

DeEcEMBER 9 Lord Haldane declares “The thing I most desire is to see Germany 
expand herself overseas.” (Accrington). 

12 Delhi Durbar. 


1912 


January Campaign in German and British Potsdam Press against Sir Edward Grey. 
G.M.G. Grey Must Go. 

10 Daily News declares “ Sir Edward Grey as Foreign Secretary is impossible.” 

12 M. Poincaré replaces M. Caillaux as French Premier. 

Fesruary 5 Five battalions of infantry sent to Belfast to protect Mr. Churchill. 

8 Mr. Churchill’s visit to and scuttle from Belfast. Lord Haldane as “ persona 
grata ’’ sent on mysterious mission to Berlin ; calculated to compromise solidarity 
of Triple Entente. Accompanied by announcement of great increase in German 
armaments. 

17 Death of Count Aerenthal, Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Marcn (?) Great Britain tenders written assurance to Germany that “ aggression upon 
Germany ” contrary to British policy. 

23 New German “ Defence” Bills providing substantial increases of army and navy. 

ApriL 1 (?) Germany demands pledge of unconditional British neurality in any war in 
which she might be engaged. British Government refuses. Mr. Asquith realises 
that Germany means “ to dominate the European world.” 

- Introduction of the Home Rule Bill involving inevitable civil war. 

Another German Navy Law Amendment Bill expanding navy. 

: Purchase of 10.000 Marconi shares by Sir Rufus Tsaacs—Mr. Lloyd George and 
Master of Elibank each taking 1000. 

May 9 Baron Marschall von Bieberstein appointed German Ambassador in London, 

June 11 Lord Haldane retires from War Office to Woolsack—succeeded by Colonel 
Seely. 

19 Russian Navy Bill passed by Duma. 
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JUNE 

29 Lord Haldane, in the presence of German Ambassador: “In the last few years 
Germany and England have become much more like each other than they used 
to be.” (German Hospital. Dalston.) 

JuLy 22 Lord Roberts’s meeting at Mansion House—one of series during two years, 

SEPTEMBER 20 Visit of Russian Foreign Minister to England. 

SEPTEMBER 19-28 Ulster demonstrations ending in signing of Covenant. 

OctToBFR 8 Balkan War begins. 

11 Festival of truth. Sir R. Isaacs, Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. Herbert Samuel 
indignantly repudiate suggestions that Ministers had gambled in Marconi shares. 
Colleagues knew they had. Appointment of Marconi Select Committee. 

1£End of Italo-Turkish War. 

NOVEMBER 22 Sir Edward Grey informs French Ambassador that consultation be- 
tween British and French naval and military experts “‘ does not restrict the freedom 
of either Government to decide at any future time whether or not to assist the 
other by armed force.” 

JANUARY TO DECEMBER Strenuous activity of British Potsdam Party in Press, Par- 
liament, City, and Society, against Triple Entente and National Defence. German 
dinner diplomacy under Prince Lichnowsky, who succeeds Baron Marschall. Lord 
Haldane’s crusade against Compulsory Service. Anglo-German Symposium— 
headed by Lord Haldane (England and Germany, 1s. net). Westminster Gazette's 
attack upon “ legal fiction of * Balance of Power (republished as The Foundations of 
British Policy, by J. A. Spender) urging “ the sacrifice of purely strategical con- 
siderations,” to propitiate Germany. 

DECEMBER Balkan negotiations in London. 


1913 


JanvaRy 16 Home Rule Bill passed by House of Commons. 

30 Home Rule Bill rejected by House of Lords, 

FrEBrvuARY 3 Balkan War renewed. 

17 M. Poincaré elected President of French Republic. 

Marcu 19 German Secret Offi ial Report urging preparation for imminent war “to 
strength n and to extend Deutschestum (Germanism) throughout the cntire world.” 
Libel action: Isaacs and Samuel v. Le Matin. Disclosure of Ministerial gambling 
in Marconi shares. 

French reply to increase of German armaments—Three Years’ Service Bill. 

24 Pacifist policy proclaimed in House of Commons by Sir William Byles; “I believe 
that England has no enemies.” Mr. Asquith declares Great Britain under no 
obligation whatsoever to participate in any European war. 

Aprit Lord Roberts’s campaign for National Service producing visible results. 

19 Dr. Liebknecht’s exposure in Reichstag of Krupp corruption. 

May 7 Home Rule Bill re-introduced in House of Commons. 

1 Mr. Harcourt (Colonial Secretary) declares: “I can conceive no circumstance in 
which continental operations by our troops would not be a crime against the people 
of this country.”” (Crawshawbooth, Lancashire.) 

May Balkan Federation breaks up and Allies attack one another—second Balkan 

War. 

16 Sir E. Carson declares Ulster is drilling, meaning to resort to force. 

JuNnE 13 Majority of Marconi Select Committee whitewash Ministerial gamblers in 
Marconi shares. 

19 House of Commons whitewash Ministerial Marconi gamblers. 

24 President Poincaré’s brilliantly successful visit to London—serious set-back to 
German Jews and Potsdam Party. 

Jcty 1 National Liberal Club celebrates Unlimited Right of Ministers to Speculate. 

7 Home Rule Bill again passed hy Commons. 
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Juty 12 150,000 Ulstermen at Craigavon pledge themselves to resist Home Rule. 
Birth of Ulster Volunteer Force. 

15 House of Lords rejects Home Rule Bill. 

Aveust 9 Italy refuses summons of her partners in Triple Alliance to join in attack on 
Servia. 

SepTEMBER | Lord Haldane (Lord Chancellor), declares that wars of conquest ‘‘ were 
passing away ” (Montreal). 

SEPTEMBER-OcCTOBER Further demonstrations in Ulster. Formation of Provisional 
Government. Appointment of Sir Rufus Isaacs as Lord Chief Justice. 

OcToBER 11 Chancellor of the Exchequer opens fresh class war at Bedford. 

Great increase in Austro-Hungarian army. 

13 Mr. Churchill advocates «‘a naval holiday.” 

21 At swearing in of Sir Rufus Isaacs as Lord Chief Justice, Lord Haldane declares : 
‘We have known him as a man of the highest honour and of the highest desire 
to seek out and ensure the truth.” 

NOVEMBER 8 (circa) General von Moltke informs King of the Belgians in presence of 
German Emperor: ‘‘ We must settle the business (war with France) once and for 
all.” 

10 (cirea) According to Professor Oncken Lord Haldane describes Germany as “‘my 
spiritual home.” 

24 Lord Haldane asserts: ‘The Continental Chiefs of Staff were mostly rational persons 
who were much less keen over the invasion of other countries than some people 
among us supposed.” (London.) 

26 Daily News declares: ‘‘ Mr. Churchill’s forecast of another big increase in the Naval 
Estimates has strained the loyalty of the Liberal Party to the breaking-point.”’ 
DrceMBER 1 Lord Haldane declares: ‘“‘ Our relations with Germany are twice as good 

as they were two years ago.”’ (Royal Scottish Corporation.) 
Return of M. Caillaux to French Government as Minister of Finance. 
4 Government prohibits importation of arms into Ireland. 

30 Sir John-Brunner’s circular to Radical Associations urging pressure on Government 

to reduce British armaments. Suicide Club alleged to contain 100 Radical Members. 


1914 

JANUARY 

1 Mr. Lloyd George declares (Daily Chronicle): “‘ This is the most favourable moment 
for twenty years to overhaul our expenditure on armaments. . . . Our relations 
with Germany are infinitely more friendly now than they have been for years.” 
Manchester Guardian supports Sir John Brunner’s demand for reduction of British 
armaments. 

8 Mr. Chamberlain retires from West Birmingham. 

15 Lord Haldane declares : “‘ There was a far greater prospect of peace than ever there 
was before. No one wanted war.” 

FEBRUARY 

4 German Foreign Secretary (Herr von Jagow)informs Reichstag that Anglo-German 
rapprochement was making progress. Radical Disarmament Meeting at Queen's 
Hall. Chairman Sir Herbert Leon. Sir Edward Grey on Peace at Manchester. 

5 Daily News states; “‘ The German bogey has vanished and even the anti-German 
press is silenced.” Flotation of Hungarian loan in London by Messrs. Rothschild 
and Schréder. 

10 Opening of Parliament. Speech from the Throne—expresses satisfaction at approach- 
ing completion of negotiations with Germany and Turkey “as regards matters of 
importance to the commercial and industrial interests of this country in Mesopo- 
tamia.” 

19 House of Lords appoints Committee to investigate 
against Lord Murray of Elibank. 


ce 


charges and allegations ” 
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FEBRUARY 

24 Berliner Post demands immediate war. 

28 Lord Roberts’s Deputation to Prime Minister on Home Defence. 

Marcon 

4 German Press Campaign against Russia opens. 

5 Home Rule Bill reintroduced into Commons. 

9 Bogus offer of Government to Ulster. German Press vituperation of Russia. 

10 Prince Henry of Prussia goes to South America, presumably to prepare South: 
American Germans for approaching war. House of Lords appoints a Committee 
to investigate charges and allegations against Lord Murray of Elibank. 

14 Government plans for precipitating civil war in Ireland disclosed by Mr. Churchill 
at Bradford: ‘“‘ Let us go forward together and put these grave matters to the 
proof.” 

16 Prime Minister expresses approval of Mr. Churchill’s speech. Madame Caillaux 
assassinates M. Gaston Calmette, editor of Figaro. Demoralisation in France. 
18-23 Government’s secret naval and military preparationsagainst Ulster. Genera! 
Gough and other officers at Curragh and in War Office, and several Naval officers 

save us from Civil War. Pogrom Committee of Cabinet. 

23 Lord Haldane’s faked speech in Hansard. 

25 German Emperor’s visit to Vienna—confers Grand Cross of Red Eagle on his fire- 
eating Ambassador, Herr von Tschirschky. 

30 Mr. Asquith assumes War Office vice Colonel Seely. 

APRIL 

6 Home Rule Bill Second Reading carried in House of Commons. 

(?) Report of the Lords Committee to investigate charges and allegations against 
Lord Murray of Elibank. 


21 King and Queen’s brilliantly successful visit to Paris. 

24 Successful landing of large consignment of cheap arms from Germany in Ulster. 

28 Sir Edward Grey’s repudiation in House of Commons of suggestion that we were 
under any European military obligations whatsoever. 

May 

11 Results of French General Election show gains by Extremists. M. Jaurés defies 
the “ Reactionaries ” to maintain ‘much longer “insensate and disastrous three 
years’ Military Service Law.” 


~) 


2 Mr. Asquith suggests an amending Bill to Home Rule Bill. 


— 
_ 


German Foreign Secretary (Herr von Jagow) informs Reichstag negotiations with 
England “ were being conducted on both sides in the most friendly spirit—a spirit 
which in other matters also prevailed in Germany’s relations with Great Britain.” 
25 Home Rule Bill again passed by Commons and read a first time in Lords. 
(?) Anglo-German Baghdad Railway Agreement signed, but not disclosed to public. 
JUNE 
1 Resignation of Doumergue Ministry in France. 
3 M. Viviani undertakes to form new Ministry, but fails. 
5 Admiral Sir Percy Scott in the Times declares battleships obsolete. 
10 M. Ribot forms “a°great Ministry.” Speedy collapse. Peace Centenary Ball at 
the Albert Hall. M. Viviani ultimately forms new French Government. 
11 Sir Edward Grey’s repudiation in the House of Commons of reputed Anglo-Russian 
Naval Convention and reiteration of Prime Minister’s statement of March 24, 1913. 
23 Home Rule Amending Bill read first time in Lords. 
25 Admiral Sir George Warrender in command of British Squadron at Kiel festivities. 


28 (Sunday) Admiral Beatty commanding British First Battle Cruiser Squadron at 
Kronstadt. Murder of Archduke Franz Ferdnand of Austria and his wife, the 
Duchess of Hohenberg, at Serajevo. 
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JULY 
2 Death of Mr. Chamberlain. 
3 Irish National Volunteers estimated at 153,500, 
10 M. Hartwig, Russian Minister at Belgrade, drops down jdead at Austro-Hungarian 
Legation. 
13 Senator Charles Humbert’s Report on unreadiness of the French army in equip- 
ment. Disquieting admissions by War Minister, M. Messimy. 
14 Home Rule Amending Bill passed by Lords and returned to Commons. 


16 British Ambassador in Vienna warns Sir Edward Grey of impending Austro- 
Hungarian aggression against Servia. 


18-20 King’s week-end at Spithead with largest Fleet ever assembled in British 
waters. 

20 King summons conference of 'political leaders at Buckingham ;Palace. German 
Ambassador in London informs Sir Edward Grey that Russia would be desirable 
mediator in Servian affair. Commencement of sensational trial of Mme. Caillaux 
in Paris. Demoralising scenes. German Crown Prince’s ostentatious patronage of 
Jingo authors—Herr Frobenius and Professor Buchholz. President Poincaré’s 

{ visit to the Russian Emperor, accompanied by French Prime Minister and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, 

21 Buckingham Palace Conference opened by King, who in speech approved by Prime 
Minister, states, ‘“‘The cry of civil war is on the lips of the most responsible and 
sober-minded of my people.” “Labour Demonstration ” undoubtedly organised 
by Germany to spoil Franco-Russian festivities in St. Petersburg. 

22 Buckingham Palace Conference. German Foreign Secretary informs British 
Charge d’Affaires in Berlin that there could be no interference between Austria 
and Servia. 

23 Austria-Hungary presents Note at Belgrade with time limit of forty-eight hours, 
demanding substantially that Servia should become her vassal. Buckingham Palace 
Conference. Cordial toasts exchanged between Russian Emperor and President 
Poincaré. Industrial anarchy in Russia organised by Germany. 

24 Russian Government resolves to resist extinction of Servian independence by 
Austria-Hungary. Russian Foreign Minister urges that Great Britain make “ com- 
mon cause ” with Russia and France. Sir Edward Grey suggests mediation of 
four disinterested Powers. Failure of Buckingham Palace Conference. 

25 Servia accepts nearly all Austro-Hungarian demands. Austrian Minister leaves 
Belgrade. Russian request for delay refused. Germany refuses to influence 
Austria-Hungary. Prince Henry of Prussia in London. Russian Foreign Minister 
tells British Ambassador : “‘ If we took our stand firmly with France and Russia 
there would be no war.” Sir Edward Grey anticipates general European war 
with Great Britain as spectator. British Pharisees say to themsclves and one 
another; ‘“ Thank heaven Servia is not Morocco.” 

26 Importation of cheap German rifles by Irish Nationalists at Howth. Affray and 
bloodshed in Dublin. Interpreted in Germany as “beginning of civil war.” 
German Emperor returns “ suddenly ” to Berlin to kill any faint hope of peace. 

27 to Auvaust 1 Every Power except Germany makes some serious contribution 
towards peace. Sir Edward Grey informed from Berlin, Paris, and St. Petersburg 
that Germany is convinced that Great Britain will in any event remain neutral 
Every successive proposal for settlement obstructed by German Government. 
Ceaseless British’ Cabinet Councils. Cowardice rampant. Pacifist Potsdam 
Party in control. Admiralty alone does its duty. The soldiers are splendid. 

. | Every Ministerial newspaper preaches neutrality. Press Bureau of German Em- 

, bassy working overtime. City panics and stampede of money-bags of native and 
alien origin to Downing Street. By Saturday, August 1, British Government 
described by ‘‘ One Who Knows ”’ as “ utterly rotten.” 
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JULY 

27 British Ambassador in Vienna reports that ‘ Austro-Hungarian Note was so drawn 
up to make war inevitable.” Sir E. Grey informed by Russian Ambassador “ that 
in German and Austrian circles impression prevails that in any event we should 
stand aside.” 

28 Austria-Hungary declares war on Servia. Servian steamer fired on. Acquittal 
of Mme Caillaux, 

29 Bombardment of Belgrade by Austrian artillery. Partial mobilisation of Russian 
army ordered. War Manifesto by Emperor Francis-Joseph. German patrols 
cross French frontier. Sir Edward Grey invites Germany to “press the button” 
in the interests of peace. German Imperial Chancellor, on instructions from Potsdam, 
makes insulting “bid for British neutrality.” Sir Edward Grey unable to tell 
French Ambassador what Great Britain would do in German-Franco war. Sir 
Edward Grey warns Germany we might be drawn in. Other Ministerialists inform 
Germans we should look on. St. Petersburg Bourse closed, Organised panic on 
London Stock Exchange begins, 

30 Partial mobilisation of Russian army. War Councilin Berlin. Russia promises to 
stop military preparations if Austria will respect Servian Sovereignty. Germany 
summons Russia to demobilise. President Poincaré informs British Ambassador 
‘‘there would be no war” if Great Britain would announce that she would support 
France in the event of a conflict. French Ambassador asks Sir Edward Grey as 
to Great Britain’s action in event of German aggression upon France. 

31 State of war declared in Germany. General mobilisation in Russia. German 
ultimatum to Russia—to prevent Austro-Russian settlement. France asked her 
intentions by Germany with threat of mobilisation. Austria-Hungary more pacific. 
Italian declaration of neutrality to Germany. Sir Edward Grey informs French 
Ambassador; “ We could not give any pledge at the presenttime.” Great Britain 
asks France and Germany whether they will respect Belgian neutrality. Sir Edward 
Grey informs Belgium that she will be expected to maintain neutrality. Germany 
refuses to reply. France agrees. Sir Edward Grey informs British Ambassador 
in Paris that “ feeling is quite different from what it was during Morocco question. 
. . » We cannot undertake a definite pledge to intervene in a war. I have so told 
French Ambassador who has urged his Majesty’s Government to reconsider this 
decision.” 

Avaust 

1 (Saturday) Black Saturday. British Government in state of collapse. Germany 
declares war on Russia and delivers ultimatum to France. Unionist leaders apprised 
of gravity of situation. Midnight meeting Lansdowne House. Resolve to support 
Government provided Government supports France and Russia. Paris and St. 
Petersburg fear defection of London. Deplorable conversation between Sir Edward 
Grey and German Ambassador. France expresses astonishment to Germany that 
she should deliver ultimatums when Russia and Austria were ready to converse. 
General mobilisation of Austro-Hungarian army and navy. Belgium announces 
her intention of defending her neutrality. British ships forcibly (and mercifully) 
detained at Hamburg. French mobilisation. Increasing symptoms of Austro- 
Hungarian repentance—too late. 

2 (Sunday) Mr. Bonar Law’s letter to Mr. Asquith conveying assurance of support 
of Oppusition conditionally on British Government supporting France and Russia. 
Sir Edward Grey’s first assurance of support to France. German invasion of 
Belgium. All British naval reserves called up. Sir John Jellicoe appointed 
Commander of British Fleets. Germany invades Luxemburg. 

3 (Bank Holiday) Mobilisation of British Navy completed. Sir Edward Grey 
explains British position in House of Commons. Germany declares war on France, 
and presents ultimatum to Belgium. Lord Haldane War Minister. King of 
Belgium’s appeal to King George. 
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Ava@ust 

4 British ultimatum to Germany demanding assurance that Belgian neutrality shall 
erespected. Germans refuse, being already at war with Belgium. Great Britain 

declares war on Germany 11 p.m. British Army mobilised. Germans invade 

Belgium—first repulse at Liége. Final German effort to bambooz!e Sir Edward 

Grey. 

German mine-layer Konigin Luise sunk by British destroyer Lance. Lord Haldane 

relinquishes War Office in face of public protests. Lord Kitchener Secretary of 

State for War. Germans repulsed at Liége. 

Renewed fighting round Liége; some forts silenced. H.M.S. Amphion sunk by 

mine—131 lives lost. 

8 Liége occupied by German troops. 

9 German destroyer U 15 sunk by British cruiser Birmingham. 

10 France declares war on Austria-Hungary. 

12 Great Britain declares war on Austria-Hungary. German cruisers Goeben and 
Breslau take refuge in Dardanelles, 

14 Russian Emperor issues proclamation promising reconstitution and autonomy of 
Poland. Japan sends ultimatum to Germany demanding evacuition of Kiao- 
Chau. 

16 Completion of landing of British Expeditionary Force in France without casualties, 
Austrian cruiser sunk by the French in Adriatic. 

17 Belgian Government transferred from Brussels to Antwerp. 

18 Austrians heavily defeated by Servians near Shabatz. Austrian torpedo-boat 
blown up by mine off Pola. 

19 Death of Pope Pius X, German Emperor orders German army “to walk over 
General French’s contemptible little Army.” 

20 French success in Alsace—twenty-four German guns captured. Brussels occupied 
by the Germans, Battle of Gumbinnen in East Prussia begins. Defeat of Germans 
by General Rennenkampf. 

21 Germans levy fine of £8,000,000 on Brussels. Battle of Charleroi begins. German 

troops invade South Africa, German attack on Namur. 

22 French withdrawal from Charleroi and retreat in Lorraine. 

23 Germans destroy three Namur forts, Town evacuated by the Allies. British 
Army engaged at Mons with greatly superior forces. Japan declares war on Ger- 
many. Blockade and bombardment of Tsing-Tau, 

24 Allies abandon line of the Sambre. 

25 Louvain destroyed by German army. Franco-British forces fall back on Cambrai— 
Landrecies—le Cateau. Battle of Lemberg, in Galicia, begins. 

26 British Expeditionary Force in a tight place, Disaster avoided through good 
generalship and tenacity of troops. Battle of the Mazurian Lakes in East Prussia 
begins. Capture of Togoland by the Allies. 

27 Franco-British forces retire upon the Somme. Kaiser Wilhelm der Gross: s1nk by 
H.M.S. Highflyer off Rio de Oro. German cruiser Magdeburg destroyed by Russians 
in Gulf of Finland. 

23 Longwy, an obsolete fortress, surrenders after resistance of twenty-four days, 
Naval engagement in Heligoland Bight: three German cruisers and two destroyers 
sunk, 

29 Brilliant defeat of Germans, including German Guard, by the French. German 
Samoa captured by New Zealand Expeditionary Force. 

31 Franco-British forces retire upon the Seine, Oise, and the Upper Meuse, Russians 


under General Samzonoff severely defeated at Osterode in chivalrous attempt to 
relieve pressure on Western Allies, 


or 


Loon) 
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SEPTEMBER 
1 Austrians heavily defeated by Russians at Lemberg after seven days’ fighting. 


9 


2 Franco-British forces retire to suburbs of Paris. 


3 French Government leaves Paris for Bordeaux. Lemberg captured by the Russians, 
Cardinal della Chiesa elected Pope, End of Ge:man advance upon Paris. 

4 Germans moving eastwards from Paris. 

5 General Jofire informs Sir John French of offensive movement against Germans on 
the Marne. Great Britain, France, and Russia agree not to make peace separately, 
Reims taken by Germans. Russians defeat Austrians at Tomaszoe. H.M.S. 
Pathfinder blown up by German subm :rine—259 lives lost. 

6 Battle of the Marne begins. Germans retreat. 

7 Battle of the Marne continues. Maubeuge surrenders. 

8 Battle of the Marne continues. Germans forced back. Battle of Rawaruska between 
Russians nd Austrians; Mikolajow captured by Russians. Oc-anic wrecked off 
north coast of Seotland. Servians defcat Austrians near Racha. 

9 Dispatch of Indian contingent of 70,000 troops. Patriotic action of Indian ; rinces 
anno inced. 

10 End of battle of the Marne. German losses considerable. Retreat to Soissons- 
Reims line. Attack by Prussian Guard at Vitry-le-Frangois. 

11 Germans in strong position on the Aisne. Turkey announces the “ abolition of the 
Capitulaticns.” Australian Expeditionary Force captures German headquarters 
at New Guiner an’ Bismarck Archipelago. 

12 Great Russian victory over Austrians commanded by General von Auffenberg in 
Galicia. Belgian sortie from Antwerp. First day of the Battle of the Aisne. 

13 German cruiser Hella sunk by British submarine E9. Allies force the Aisne near 
Soissons, prolonged fighting ensues, Germans defeated by Russians on the 
Niemen near Sredniki. 

14 Retreat of Crown Prince’s army in France. Russians across the Lower San. British 
auxiliary cruiser Carmania sinks German armed cruiser Cap Trafalgar. Heavy 
fighting between Austrians and Servians round Lesnitsa lasting some days. 

15 Raman’s Drift on the Orange River occupied by South African force. 

7 Russian official reports record total rout of Austrian army in Galicia at 250,000 
killed and wounded, 100,000 prisoners, 400 guns, &c. H.M.S. Fisgard II announced 
to have foundered in Channel with loss of twenty-one lives. 

18 House of Commons sings “ God Save the King ”’ for first time in its history. 

20 Bombardment of Reims Cathedral. H.M.S. Pegasus disabled while at anchor in 
Zanzibar Harbour by German cruiser Konigsberg—seventy-seven casualties. 

21 Japanese torpedo-boat sunk by German cruiser outside Kiao-Chau. 

22 H.M.S. Aboukir, Hogue and Cressy, three cruisers of about 12,000 tons, sunk by 
German submarine near Dutch coast. Heavy loss of precious lives. Sailors said 
to have protested against sending same ships same place, same time. British 
naval acroplane’s successful attack on Zeppelin sheds at Dusseldorf. 

24 Battle of the Aisne developing into siege. British Expeditionary Force co- 
operates with the Japanese at Tsing-Tau. Zeppelin bombs on Antwerp hospital. 

25 Australia announces occupation of seat of government of Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land 
in German New Guinea. Bombs dropped on Paris. 

26 German attack on Ossowiez, East Prussia. German movement against Antwerp. 
Indian Expeditionary Force lands in France. 

28 German Cameroons surrender. 

30 Fort Waclhem and the Antwerp Waterworks destroyed. 

OcTOBER 

1 Publication of Kaiser’s notorious Order of August 19. 

2 Mr. Asquith at Cardiff discloses German demand ‘or unconditional British neutrality 


made in 19i2 afier Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin. 


no 


n 
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OCTOBER 
3 Transference of British forces from the Aisne to Belgium begins. Repulse of German 
attacks on Antwerp. Mr. Churchill’s Expeditionary Force reaches Antwerp with 
disastrous results. Russian victory at Augustowo. 
4 The twenty-third day of the Battle of the Aisne, described as “ the longest battle 
in history.” 
5 Main Russian army on the Middle Vistula, 
6 Japan occupies Marshall Islands, Belgian Government with Legations and Con- 
sulates of allied Powers leave Antwerp. Violent fighting north of the Oise. 
7 Bombardment of Antwerp, German destroyer sunk by submarine E9 off the Ems 
Estuary. 
8 Canada to raise second contingent. 


9 Antwerp occupied by the Germans, Great destruction of stores and German ships 
in Antwerp Harbour by the Allies. Another successful air raid on Dusseldorf. 

10 Death of King Charles of Roumania. 

11 Battles in Flanders begun. Repulse of Germans by Russians near Mazurian Lakes, 
German airman drops many bombs on Paris. Russian cruiser Pallada sunk in the 
Baltic by German submarine. 

12 Rebellion started in South Africa by Colonel Maritz, commanding the Union forces 
in the Orange River. Martial law proclaimed. 

13 Germans levy £20,000,000 on Antwerp, bringing their total war indemnity so 
far to £48,000,000. Belgian Government established at Le Havre in France. 
Russian offensive against German armies invading Poland and threatening Warsaw. 

14 Ypres occupied by Allies. Germans moving towards the coast. 

15 H.M.S. Hawke sunk by German submarine in the North Sea. 

16 Russians fighting on a front from Warsaw to Przemysl and Dneister. Death of 
Italian Foreign Minister, Marquis di San Giuliano. 

17 Germans defeated near Warsaw. H.M.S. Undaunted and destroyers sink four 
German destroyers off Dutch coast. 

18 Submarine E3 sunk in a bay off the German coast, British ships participating in 
coastal battle. 

19 Completion of transfer of British Army to Belgium. 

20 Heavy German reinforcements in Belgium. Russian Emperor announces perpetual 
prohibition of sale of alcohol in Russia. German army retreating from Warsaw. 


21 Defeat of Germans by Belgians on the Yser. British expenditure on war eight and 
a quarter millions per week as against five and a half millions in the first ten 
weeks. First serious rounding up of alien enemies in England. 

22 “ Violent fighting ’ in Ostend-Nieuport area. 

23 Importation of sugar into United Kingdom prohibited by the Government. 

24 German “‘life or death” fight for Calais continues unsuccessfully. German sub- 
marine rammed and sunk by H.M.S, Badger. 

25 Desperate fighting on Franco-Belgian coast. German centre in Poland continues 
retreat, 

26 French refugee steamer Amiral Ganteaume blown up by German submarine in the 
Channel. De Wet and Beyers join rebellion in South Africa, Maritz defeated and 
takes refuge in German territory. 

27 Prince Maurice of Battenberg killed in action. General Beyers routed by General 
Botha. Hymn of Hate published in Munich, reproduced in the Times. Heavy 
German losses and ceaseless attacks on allied forces, 

28 German mine-field discovered off coast of Ireland, Prince Louis of Battenberg 
resigns office of First Sea Lord of the Admiralty, succeeded by Lord Fisher. 

29 Turkish hostilities against Russia, 

30 Continued failure of German movement against Dunkirk and Calais. Russian 
cruiser and French destroyer sunk by the Emden. 
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OcTOBER 

31 Intensified German offensive on Allies’ left flank. H.M.S. Hermes sunk by submarine 
in Straits of Dover. Indian troops join Anglo-Japanese forces in bombardment of 
Tsing-Tau. 

NOVEMBER 

1 Naval engagement off coast of Chili. Inferior British squadron under Admiral 
Cradock defeated by German squadron under Count von Spee. H.M.S. Monmouth 
and Good Hope sunk, Loss of life about 1400—three times that of Trafalgar, 
Allied Ambassadors leave Constantinople, 

2 Admiralty close North Sea and extend mine-fields. 

3 First German naval raid on British coast near Yarmouth. British submarine D5 
sunk in the course of pursuit. The Aga Khan and Nyzam of Hyderabad issue 
manifesto to Indian Moslems urging support of British Government. 

4 Russian troops force the passage of the San River against Austrians. German 
cruiser Yorck sunk by mine in Jahde Bay. 

5 Great Britain declares war on Turkey and annexes Cyprus. Russian victory over 
Austrians at the San River. 

6 Russians recapture Jaroslav. Kiao-Chau surrenders. 

8 Fao in Persian Gulf captured by Indian force. 

9 German cruiser Emden sunk by H.M.S. Sydney off Cocos Islands. Outbreak of 
slobber in British press. 

10 Hundredth day of war. Dixmude captured by the Germans. Four Turkish trans- 
ports sunk by Russians in Black Sea. 

11 Defeat of Prussian Guard by British troops. British gunboat Niger torpedoed off 
Deal. Japanese torpedo-boat sunk in Kiao-Chau Bay. 

12 Germans renew offensive along the Vistula. Announcement of defeat of De Wet 
by Botha. 

13 German offensive between Vistula and Warta developing. Mr. Asquith states 
British casualties up to October 31 57,000. 

14 Death of Lord Roberts in France. 

16 Prince of Wales arrives at Boulogne on his way to the Front. 

17 British War Budget. 

19 Russians gain “ partial success” in Poland. Burial of Lord Roberts in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

20 German‘offensive in Poland strengthened by fresh troops. 

21 Raid of British airmen on Zeppelin headquarters at Friedrichshafen. Basra, on 
the Persian Gulf, occupied by British force. 

23 German submarine U18 rammed by British petroleum vessel off Scottish coast. 
German destroyer sunk in a collision with Danish steamer. Zeebrugge bombarded 
by British battleships. 

24 Report of German retreat in Poland. 

25 Russian victory in Poland. 

26 H.M.S. Bulwark accidentally blown up in the Medway : loss of life 767. Germans 
resume Offensive on Vistula, Austrians defeated east of Cracow. 

29 The King goes to the Front, 

30 Russian General Staff issues warning against extravagant optimism. 

DECEMBER 

1 Renewed German attacks on Arras. 

2 Germans attack Russians on the Bielawy-Sobota line. Desperate fighting by 
reinforced Germans near Laska. Russians re-take Strykow. Belgrade taken by 
Austrians, Announcement of capture of De Wet. German Chancellor informs 
Reichstag Germany prepared to fight to the death in defensive war brought on by 
England, Reichstag votes credits of £250,000,000, with one dissentient—Dr. 
Liebknecht. 

3 Announcement that Australian and New Zealand contingents have disembarked in 
Egypt. 
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DECEMBER 


>) 


4 Austro-German casualties estimated at 2,400,000, 7.e. 20,000 per diem in four months’ 
war. Official account of Antwerp fiasco. 

Return of the King from the Front. Russians evacuate Lodz. 

Progress of allied arms in Flanders. “Still very severe fighting ” in Argonne. 
Desperate fighting near Lodz. Russian advance upon Hungary. Signor Giolitti 
(cx-Premier of Italy) discloses Austro-German attempt to precipitate war in August 
1913. 


at 


7 Russian General Staff reports that desperate fighting from Lowietz to Lodz still 


ie 6) 


undecided. 

Allied progress in Flanders and at other points. Brilliant Servian defeat of Austrians 
at Valievo. French success at Vermelles. German Emperor reported ill; genuine 
grief of all Allies. Admiral Sturdee’s crushing defeat of Count von Spee’s squadron 
off Falkland Islands. Four German cruisers sunk, the Scharnhorst (flagship, Admiral 
Graf von Spee). the Gneisenau, the Leipzig. and the Niirnberg. General Beyera 
(late Commandant of Union forces) drowned in Vaal River. 

Trial of Ahlers. 


10 Some advance throughout allied front in Western theatre of war reported to have 


1. 


] 


been made since December 1. Entire country from Tigris and Euphrates to the 
sea reported to be occupied by British Expeditionary Force. Submarine attack 
on Dover. 

Heavy fighting south of Cracow. Further fighting on left bank of Vistula. 
Crushing defeat of Austrians by Servians. 

Renewed German attacks near Ypres. French capture Aspach, south of Tharn 
in Alsace. Russian communique announes three scparate engagements on German 
Fa:tern frontier near Mlawa. in the centre Germans suffering enormous losses. 
‘South of Cracow Russian offensive maintained. Servian army hotly pursuing 
Austrian invaders. Heavy spoils. 

Supersession of Genera! von Moltke as German Chief of the Staff, alleged to have 
opposed Kaiser’s mania for Calais. succeeded by General von Falkenhayn. Russian 
General Staff announces repulse of German attacks from Tlow to Lowicz, while on 
the Mlawa Russians have successfully taken offensive. Austrians advancing through 
Carpathian Passes. Russian position maintained south of Cracow. Brilliant 
submarine exploit of B3 (Lieut.-Commander Norman Holbrook), who entered 
Dardanelles and torpedoed Turkish battleship Messudiyeh. Mr. Bonar Law’s 
interesting disclosure of action of Unionist Party on August 2 in “ bingeing up ” 
Government. 


— 


to 


Pas 


5 Servians re-enter Belgrade. Russian left flank threatened by Austrian advance 


through Carpathians. 


16 Court of Enquiry report that explosion on H.M.S. Bulwark was due to “ accidental 
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ignition of ammunition.” German raid on three “fortified ’”’ towns on east coast— 
Scarborough, Whitby, Hartlepool. Considerable loss of life—especially women 
and children—and property, including house of Mr. Walter Rea, Radical M.P. for 
Scarborough (member of National Liberal Club). Raiders alleged to have received 
Tron Crosses. 

Khedive deposed. Egypt declared British Protectorate. 

Prince Hussein"becomes Sultan of Egypt. 

Kaiser returns to front. General rejoicing among Allies. 

Christmas Day. Germans still singing “It’s a long, long way to Warsaw.” British 
air raid on Cuxhaven.’ 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Wasuincton, December 4, 1914 


ON the third of last month the Americans ceased for a moment 
to think about the progress of the war and gave some attention 
to their own affairs by going to the polls and voting for members 
of Congress. The election was of interest both to America and 
Kurope. The result had been eagerly awaited, because it was the 
first general election since that of two years ago which made 
Mr. Wilson President, and gave his party the unprecedented 
majority of 147 in the Lower House of Congress. The election 
would show whether Mr. Wilson was as strong with the people 
as he was in 1912, and if he could look forward with reasonable 
certainty to re-election two years hence. The election would 
also indicate the influence of the war on American politics. 
Nobody expected that the Democrats would be able to hold 
their majority in the House, or that they could hope for a majority 
even half the size. It was the Republican-Progressive feud that 
made possible the election of Mr. Wilson and the defeat of so 
many Republican and Progressive candidates for Congress. 
In many instances the successful Democrats slipped through by 
a few votes, often less than a hundred, and constituencies that 
have always been represented by Republicans and Progressives 
preferred a Democrat to their opponent. The municipal and 
by-elections of the last two years showed unmistakably the heavy 
drift of the Progressives back to the Republican party, the only 
uncertainty was the damage the Progressives could still do. 
The Progressives, under the leadership of Mr. Roosevelt, nominated 
candidates in every district, and were urged to poll a heavy vote 
so as to impress the Republicans with their strength. All three 
parties, while hoping to secure the control of Congress, were really 
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playing for the bigger stakes of the Presidency two years 
hence. 

‘The Democrats expected to have a majority in the House of 
about fifty. They said that would be sufficient, and would be 
proof that the country supported the President and the policies 
of the Democratic party. The Republicans hoped to cut the 
majority to the lowest figure, which would be tantamount to a 
vote of non-confidence and foreshadow Republican success two 
years hence. The Progressives would be content if the vote they 
cast demonstrated they still held the balance of power; that they 
could do in 1916 what they did in 1912—compel the Republicans 
to nominate Mr. Roosevelt or again wreck the Republican party 
and bring about the re-election of Mr. Wilson. 


The election was a disappointment to the Democrats and the 
Progressives and has greatly elated the Republicans. The 
Democratic majority in the House has been reduced to thirty, 
and if last month had been the Presidential year, on the States 
carried by the Republicans, they would have had a majority of 
the votes in the electoral college and have elected their candidate 
for the Presidency. Not only did the Democrats fare badly in 
the Congressional election, but they lost some of the most im- 
portant candidates for Governor. The most conspicuous was 
New York, where all the power of the Administration was behind 
Mr. Glynn, the present Governor and a candidate for re-election. 

Various reasons have been given for this defeat. The war is 
held to be responsible. The outbreak of the war dislocated 
business in the United States as it did in every other part of the 
world. Exports of cotton practically ceased. Factories closed 
down. Men and women were thrown out of work. Companies 
passed their dividends. Every one felt poor and every one saw 
the wisdom of economy. Then came a heavy falling off in im- 
ports and a consequent reduction of revenue. It was necessary 
to impose additional taxes to provide against a Treasury deficit. 

The tax-gatherer is not popular. When wages are reduced 
or stopped and taxes increased, the party in power is blamed. 
The Democrats, of course, explained that the war was not of 
their making, and they were not responsible for conditions that 
stopped Germany from buying cotton or made it impossible for 
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Germany to send goods to the United States and pay import 
duties to fatten the 'l'reasury. Their defence was good and logical, 
but logic is never the handmaiden of politics. The Republicans 
found themselves presented with a campaign issue. The Demo- 
crats, they said, had passed a tariff bill which did not provide 
sufficient revenue to meet the wants of the Government; the 
Treasury was in a bad way because of Democratic foolishness ; 
the war was merely an excuse to cover up Democratic blundering. 
A great many people believed these charges. The country has 
not been over prosperous since the Democrats came into power, 
and now it was asked to pay additional taxes. 

At heart this country is still Protectionist. The working man 
decidedly is. Two years ago he was seduced by Mr. Roosevelt’s 
cry of “social justice ” and the Democratic appeal of ‘‘ cheaper 
living.” Being a materialist he wanted something tangible, and 
cheaper eggs and bacon, beef and bread, stockings and clothing, 
seemed to offer larger and more certain returns than the nebulous 
idealism of “social justice,’ which could be neither weighed, 
measured, nor counted. The working man voted for Mr. Wilson 
and cheaper living, and he was given a tariff bill that reduced 
duties without appreciably reducing the cost of either the neces- 
saries or luxuries of life. He found out that he was paying fully 
as much as before, and had less money with which to buy what 
he wanted. The Republicans cynically remarked, “I told you 
so,” and intimated that only a fool would drop a very satisfying 
piece of meat to go fishing for its shadow. No doubt a great 
many men, not alone working men but their employers, have come 
to the conclusion that a Democratic tariff is not a success, and if 
they desired prosperity they must bring the Republicans back 
into power, who would, of course, undo the Democratic tariff 
work and put a high protectionist tariff law into effect. 

There were other political crimes for which the Democrats 
had to answer. They were accused of having enacted laws that 
were disturbing to business and were too radical. Some of their 
legislation may perhaps be open to this criticism, but on the whole 
the Democrats have many excellent measures to their credit, 
and if they had done nothing else than pass the new currency 
law they would be entitled to the thanks not only of the country, 
but of all countries, for the danger of panic is now greatly lessened, 
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and every banker and merchant having dealings with the United 
States must feel easier. But the tide carried the Republicans. 
The public forgot those things for which it ought to be thankful 
and remembered only those things about which it complained. 
The election has practically eliminated the Progressives as a 
party and a political factor, and the contest for the Presidency 
two years hence will be between the Democrats and Republicans. 


The war was brought into American politics. Of that there 
can be little doubt. Little has been said in the Press about the 
“German” vote in the election for obvious reasons, it is too 
delicate a subject for either side to want to advertise it, but 
there is conclusive evidence that “‘German-Americans” voted 
for the Republican candidates in revenge for President Wilson not 
being sufficiently partisan to suit the Teutonic idea of neutrality. 

About ten days before the election the Democratic managers 
began to get discouraging reports. They were told that the 
Germans were much incensed against the President and Secretary 
Bryan, and accused them of being partial to the Allies and un- 
friendly to the Germans. The German Press and the American 
newspapers opposed to the Allies complained that American 
neutrality was one-sided, that it was unfair to allow the Allies 
to draw supplies from the United States while Germany was 
driven off the seas. They were not so foolish as to propose that 
the American market should be closed to Europe, that would have 
aroused the Opposition of the American manufacturer and producer 
anxious to sell the Allies what they needed, but to even up things 
they demanded that the United States Government should protect 
shipments of contraband. Recently the National German-Ameri- 
can Alliance, which claims to represent “two millions of American 
citizens,” sent out a circular “calling attention to the constant 
breaking of neutrality in this country,” and protesting “not only 
against the injustice to nations with whom the American nation 
is at peace and has maintained friendly relations, but also in the 
name of American Fairplay and the Golden Rule.” The circular 
points out “that as we can sell only to one side our neutrality 
is really a sham, and that the sale of war material by the United 
States involves a violation of neutrality at least in spirit, because 
the sales are discriminatory against Germany and Austria- 
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Hungary.” The recipient of the circular learns that a copy has 
been sent to the President, Members of Congre.s,and other dis- 
tinguished persons “for the purpose of appealing to our foremost 
men of influence not as so-called hyphenated German-Americans 
protesting against a baleful influence of so-called hyphenated 
Anglo-Americans, but as American citizens who have proved 
since the foundation of our nation up to the present time, that 
they stand ready to defend the Constitution of the United States 
and American institutions, along with everything that is holy 
and dear to our American Republic, as true and staunch 
Americans.” 

A great deal of this sort of stuff has been distributed through- 
out the country during the last couple of months. The Germans 
appear to have all the money they need for carrying on their 
campaign, they are well organised and persistent. The impression 
they have been trying to create is that the present Administration 
in Washington is entirely under the thumb of Great Britain, that 
anything done by England is promptly acquiesced in by Washing- 
tion, and that the measures taken by England to prevent muni- 
tions of war and other contraband reaching Germany are contrary 
to the principles of international law, high-handed and unfair ; 
and not only injurious to American trade, but offensive to the 
dignity of the United States ; which only a supine, spineless and 
craven Government would permit to go unchallenged. 

In New York and other cities, where the German vote is strong, 
the Germans were encouraged to look upon the Democrats as 
unfriendly, and the way to rebuke the Democrats and to get 
revenge upon President Wilson was to vote for the Republicans. 
Germans were asked to support certain candidates because—to 
quote from a circular sent out on behalf of a Republican candidate 
—‘‘he is proud of his German origin.” So-called German-Ameri- 
cans, who are only Americans for strictly business reasons but 
in everything else are Germans, were appealed to by Germans 
“as Germans” to support German interests. 

A few days after the election a letter appeared in the New 
York World signed by a man with a German name who wrote: 

“ At least 75 per cent. of the German element of the Demo- 
cratic party supported Whitman [the Republican candidate for 
Governor in New York] in order to rebuke the so-called strict 
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neutrality policy of the present Administration in Washington 
since the war broke out in Europe. 

“Tt is cocksure that President Wilson also will be defeated 
in 1916, for at least 500,000 German-Americans, who call them- 
selves Democrats, will vote against him. The Germans do not 
forget the attitude of the dual-faced Mr. Bryan and his big chief 
against their old country. They say: Where there is no strict 
neutrality there will be no vote.” 

The writer of the letter is probably a man of no consequence, 
certainly he is of no prominence, and a single letter is of no signifi- 
cance, but no doubt this man expresses bluntly and publicly what 
so many of his countrymen have been saying among themselves. 
It is interesting to note that the Germans in this country are 
more and more dropping the pretence of being ‘‘ German-Ameri- 
cans,’ and boldly call themselves Germans, as does the World’s 
correspondent, as members of committees did who appealed to 
their fellow countrymen not as Americans, but as Germans. 

It would be interesting to know how many Republicans owe 
their election to the German vote and how many Democrats were 
defeated by it. There is no means at present of securing this 
information, no doubt we shall get what we are seeking when 
Congress meets. The Germans will try to make an issue out of 
the President’s pusillanimity in truckling to England over the 
question of contraband, and those members of Congress who are 
beholden to the Germans for their re-election, or who are in fear 
of their German constituents, will be heard from. 


Just as the Germans have had to alter their plan on the battle- 
field so they have been compelled to change their tactics to capture 
American public opinion. Instead of the mass formation they 
formerly employed in bombarding the Press, they have now dug 
themselves in and are working subterraneously, which is always 
more congenial to the Germans. They like to hide their move- 
ments, and it must be conceded they are more successful as 
intriguers than they are when meeting their opponents face to 
face. They have given up the attempt to convert the public by 
so-called “‘ argument,” and are using secret methods to control 
the Press, hoping through the newspapers to reach the public. 
Their attack is beg concentrated in the West, where the German 
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element is very strong and pressure can be more easily exerted. 
In some of the western cities the largest advertisers are Germans, 
and these advertisers, 1 am told, have threatened the newspapers 
to withdraw their patronage unless the newspapers champion the 
cause of the Germans and attack England whenever the oppor- 
tunity is offered. The result is that several influential newspapers 
are now either pro-German or else “ neutral,’ which means an 
attempt to carry water on both shoulders by having no opinions 
and saying nothing that would offend anybody. 

There is a man who owns a paper in this part of the country 
and also another in a western city that has always been more 
German than American. The eastern paper strongly supported 
the Allies until a few weeks ago, the western was pro-German, a 
very fair and satisfactory arrangement as every one must concede, 
and surely the highest proof of neutrality. A few weeks ago the 
eastern paper viciously attacked England and has continued 
these assaults at intervals. This sudden volte-face caused some 
comment, and while various explanations were offered, none of 
them were convincing ; but a day or two ago I was told that the 
Germans in the western city informed the proprietor they were 
not content to enjoy only half of his affections, and unless he 
made his eastern journal as pro-German as his western they 
would withdraw their advertising and cancel their subscriptions. 

I have no doubt a great many newspapers in various parts of 
the country are being coerced in this way, and it would not be 
surprising if the continued pressure exerted should bear results. 
The advantage is all on the side of the Germans. The American 
who believes in the justice of the cause of the Allies is naturally 
disappointed when his favourite newspaper takes the side of the 
Germans, but he accepts this defection philosophically ; he may 
even write a letter of protest to the editor, but that is as far as 
his resentment carries. ‘The German, on the other hand, feels that 
as he cannot fight for the fatherland on the field he must do his 
enemy as much mischief as he can, and so he makes it a personal 
matter to win the paper, resorting to any disreputable trick to 
gain his object. There are many American newspapers that rate 
principles above profits, but most newspapers are strictly com- 
mercial enterprises, and to be profitable they must be on the 
popular side. They cannot afford to quarrel with their large 
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advertisers because that means a loss of business; they cannot 
afiord to offend their readers because that means a loss of circu- 
lation; and the advertiser catering to the masses wants to be sure 
the paper is read by the masses. The result is the newspaper 
proprietor either goes with the majority when the majority is 
clearly defined—as it is in some of the Western cities with large 
German populations—or steers a safe middle course of neutrality 
when the sentiment is so nearly evenly divided that it would be 
dangerous to have an opinion. 


A keen observer, an American, said to me the other day}: 

‘Don’t be misled by the belief that the sentiment of this 
country is pro-English.” 

‘* It is certainly not pro-German,” I told him. 

“No,” he replied, “it is anti-German, but that does not neces- 
sarily make it pro-English.” 

There is a good deal of truth in this observation. 


The fact is, as I have so frequently tried to impress upon the 
readers of this Review, in no other country is it so difficult to 
ascertain that concrete but nebulous thing known as public opinion 
as it is in the United States. The public opinion of England or 
France or Germany can be felt and grasped, but what is the public 
opinion of America? Is it what New York or San Francisco or 
Chicago or New Orleans thinks? San Francisco and New York 
rarely think alike; Portland, Maine, and Portland, Oregon, seldom 
agree. But San Francisco is as much entitled to say it represents 
public opinion as New York ; as a matter of fact both do, the one 
the sentiment of the West as the other the sentiment of the East. 

‘The opinion of London in regard to a policy, a book, a play, 
a painting, is practically the opinion of England, and, as every 
foreigner naturally goes to London, he gets there English opinion. 
Most foreigners come to New York, few of them go much further 
than Washington or Boston; it is only the adventurous spirit 
who pioneers into the West. But a policy of which New York 
approves may not necessarily receive the endorsement of Cin- 
cinnati; a book or play or painting that commends itself to 
Boston may for that very reason be received with dislike, if not 
positive hostility, by St. Louis or St. Paul. And yet St. Louis 
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and St. Paul are the molecules that go to form public opinion, 
and are often as important as New York or Boston. 

No, it is difficult to put one’s finger on the pulse of American 
public opinion, but one statement can be made with absolute 
certainty. There may be difference of opinion as to whether 
American sentiment is pro-English or anti-German, but no one 
will challenge the assertion that it is overwhelmingly pro- Belgian. 
Belgium has the sympathy and admiration of the world. Nowhere 
is that sympathy and admiration greater than in the United 
States. 

That the material interests of the United States might clash 
with the life and death struggle in which the British Empire is 
now engaged, and on that outcome depends whether the Empire 
shall endure or be crushed by German militarism, I have more 
than once suggested as a possible danger since the beginning of 
the war. As I write the news comes to me that the American 
Government has protested against the action of Great Britain 
in regard to the treatment of contraband. Great Britain has been 
compelled to take means to prevent military supplies from the 
United States reaching Germany. Germany cannot ship in her 
own bottoms as her shipping has been driven off the seas and her 
ports are under the blockade of British cruisers, so she has at- 
tempted to do by subterfuge what she dare not do openly. Des- 
perately in need of copper, petrol, oil, and a hundred other com- 
modities, she is attempting to have these goods sent to neutral 
ports, nominally to be sold to neutrals, actually to be purchased 
by German agents and to be sent to Germany to be used by the 
army and navy. 

It would be madness were England not to stop this traffic ; 
to permit Germany to obtain copper from the United States so 
that it can be used to make cartridges to be fired on the battle- 
fields of France would be no less criminal than to allow Germany 
to buy cartridges in England and guarantee their delivery in 
Hamburg. It may be conceded that interference with commerce 
with Germany subjects American manufacturers to some loss 
and greater inconvenience, but that is inevitable when the com- 
merce of the whole world has been dislocated and enormous losses 
have been suffered by Germany’s wanton aggression and her 
insane ambition to become the ruler of the world. The American 
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people have with great generosity subscribed thousands of pounds 
for the relief of the starving and desolate Belgians, they have in 
addition contributed money and supplies in generous measure 
for the assistance of the wounded of the Allied armies. Surely 
under these circumstances they ought not to desire that means 
can be found in America by which Germany can carry on the 
war, as when Germany has no more copper, no more petrol, no 
more of the things she must have she will be compelled to stop 
fighting. 

A great many Americans believe an unfair advantage is being 
taken of Germany, because the Allies can buy all that they want 
in this country, while Germany can buy but is not certain her 
purchases will be delivered; and the German-Americans, as the 
circular of the National German-American Alliance from which 
I have already quoted shows, are trying to create this impression. 
It is unfortunate that the facts have not been placed before 
Americans. If one half of the misdirected energies of the literary 
bureau in London had been used with greater intelligence what 
may cause some concern would not have to be feared. 


One effect of the war has been to make Americans realise the 
defenceless state of their country. Of course every military man 
and those civilians who pay some attention to military matters 
have long known this, but the man in the street is as careless and 
indifferent as his prototype in England, who, like the negro of fable, 
didn’t repair his broken roof when it was raining because he would 
get wet, and saw no necessity of mending it so long as the sun 
was shining. The American and the Englishman are very much 
alike in many respects, and the national characteristic of both is 
to muddle through. Englishmen scoffed at the great soldier’s 
advice, now that he is no more and it is too late they 
are paying for not having given heed when Lord Roberts 
spoke. Time and time again Americans have been told their 
army is inadequate, their coast defences are insufficient, they 
have nothing to fall back on in case of war. Army chiefs have 
told the same story year after year. Congress has ordered their 
reports to be printed and then devoted its time to the more 
important business of voting millions for “improvements,” so 
that members of Congress might smooth the way to re-election. 
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And in this respect also the American and the Englishman are 
very much alike. 

Immediately after the outbreak of the war the Pacifists 
chanted in chorus this would be the last war. One would have 
thought the war would have been a knock-out blow to the Pacifists, 
and put a damper on those well-meaning but unpractical persons 
who nurse theories and get smashed by realities. Not at all. 
The war proved the triumph of right over might. I need not 
follow the argument, in fact I am not quite sure I fully grasp it, 
but any one who knows a Pacifist, and has been fed on his pre- 
digested meat for simple minds, will be able to fill in the lacuna. 

Fortunately all Americans are not Pacifists, and there are a 
few members of Congress who have the courage to say what they 
think. Shortly before the House rose in October, Mr. Gardner, 
of Massachusetts, a man who has never hesitated to express 
himself freely or to espouse an unpopular cause if he believed it 
was right, introduced a resolution to create a National Security 
Commission to investigate the preparedness of the United States 
for war. In supporting his resolution Mr. Gardner spoke with 
great directness. Three months and a half after war was declared 
against Spain a general led his men into action armed with rifles 
which had only been in their hands for three days. Two regiments 
went into battle armed with short range Springfield rifles shooting 
black powder cartridges. Mr. Gardner told of another regiment 
armed with antique black powder Springfields. ‘To be sure, many 
of these valuable relics were at least safe, for they had no triggers 
and no plungers.” 

“Yet we go on slumbering and gibbering and scattering money 
for all sorts of projects wherever the votes grow thickest, and I 
am just as bad as any one else in that respect. What is the matter 
with us? Are we blind? Are we crazy? Do we not see? 
Of course we see, but we know every boy in the United States is 
brought up to believe that we can ‘lick’ all creation, and we 
are ashamed, we are afraid, to go to our constituents and tell 
them the truth. I have been afraid all these dozen years to turn 
around and say to the National Guard in my district, ‘ We cannot 
depend on the greater part of the National Guard to do effective 
service in time of war.’ In all the dozen years that I have known 
that fact until this minute I have never said so. 
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““ We Congressmen have been salving our consciences by trying 
to believe that no one would dare attack the United States. 
Are you so confident on that assumption now, gentlemen? Do 
you believe that if, after this war, Germany found the Monroe 
Doctrine standing in her way—Germany or any other powerful 
nation—do you feel so sure that she would pay any attention 
to that doctrine of ours if the redundancy of her population forced 
her to look about for colonial outlets ?” 

When Congress meets next week Mr. Gardner will attempt to 
secure action upon his resolution, but until the United States is 
brought face to face with its peril it will probably be content to 
remain in its fool’s paradise and cease to profit by the experience 
of the rest of the world. 

A. Maurice Low 


GREATER BRITAIN AND INDIA 


AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS 


(From an AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDENT) 


In the June issue of the National Review the present writer 
endeavoured to justify the Australian policy with regard to 
Imperial Naval Defence from the larger Imperial point of view. 
The increasing responsibilities of the British Empire in the 
Southern Seas; the desirability of cementing inter-Imperial 
kinship by the creation of a joint Imperial Force as contemplated 
at the conferences of 1909 and 1911 ; the stimulation of a healthy 
national and Imperial consciousness throughout the Common- 
wealth ; the utility, from a strictly naval point of view ofan efficient 
local organisation on sea as well as on land, were alluded to as 
potent justification for the general conception of a local naval force 
controlled, manned, and financed by Australia in time of peace 
and available for general Imperial purposes in time of war. The 
article was written soon after Mr. Churchill had announced in 
the House of Commons his desire for the establishment of a 
perambulatory Imperial squadron and the centralisation of naval 
effort on the part of the Dominions involving the despatch to 
Home waters of the capital ships provided by the Dominions. 
The view was taken that such a policy paid inadequate regard 
to the permanent strategic position in the Pacific, and that in 
the time of an emergency it could not be expected that a number 
of powerful battleships could proceed from Europe to the scene 
of danger in the Pacific in sufficient time to cope with an immediate 
need, even if it were possible to detach such ships from the central 
point of Imperial menace. 

The events which have occurred since the war commenced 
have in every respect justified the arguments used and the anti- 
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cipations made six months ago. If the present war had broken 
out a year ago Imperial interests in the Pacific would almost 
certainly have been subject to very serious menace. The flag- 
ship of the Royal Australian Navy—the battle-cruiser Australia— 
and this vessel alone has prevented the enemy from inflicting 
irreparable damage to British possessions in the Southern Seas. 
The two German cruisers—the Scharnhorst and the Gneisenau— 
were at the outbreak of war, and still are,* more powerful war 
vessels in speed and armament than any vessels possessed by the 
Allies with the single exception of the Australia and the Japanese 
Navy. The capital ship of the first Australian Fleet Unit has 
been the main bulwark of the liberties and commerce and posses- 
sions, not merely of Australia, but of all other parts of the Empire 
in the Southern Pacific. Australians, therefore, find in recent 
events abundant justification for the firm attitude which their 
Government adopted earlier in the year—an attitude which, it 
may be stated, was taken with the full concurrence and approval 
of their political opponents who now hold office. 

There never was any doubt in the minds of those who were 
acquainted with the fundamental principles underlying Austra- 
lian Naval policy, and with the sentiments of Australian statesmen, 
that his Majesty’s Australian ships would when the occasion 
arose be placed unreservedly in the hands of the Admiralty for 
use whenever and wherever they might be required. I am ina 
position to state that before any communication was made to 
the Australian Government preliminary steps were taken by the 
Ministry of Defence when the international situation became 
menacing, so that the Australian vessels might be ready to perform 
whatever functions might be assigned to them by the Imperial 
authorities. The offer of transfer to the Admiralty was made 
voluntarily and was accepted with gratitude by the Imperial 
Government. The Australian ships are thus in every sense of 
the term Imperial ships, and Australians are proud of the fact 
that their country has been the first of the Dominions of the 
Empire to place at the service of his Majesty a fully equipped, 
adequately organised Naval Force, able to play its part in this 
great struggle for freedom. The command by Admiral Sir 

* This article was written in Australia before these German cruisers were sunk 
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George Patey of the Naval Force, comprising British, Australian, 
New Zealand, and French ships which accompanied the New 
Zealand Expeditionary Force to German Samoa, was an incident 
full of historic significance to the development of the British 
Empire. 

One by one the German possessions in the Southern Seas 
have been captured ; the ring of wireless stations—Apia in Samoa, 
Herbertshohe in New Britain, Yap in the Carolines, Jaluit in the 
Marshalls—has been seized, and Australians may sing with 
Kipling : 

Strayed among lonely islets, 
Mazed amid outer keys, 

I waked the palms to laughter, 
I tossed the scud in the breeze. 


Never was isle so little, 
Never was sea so lone ; 

But over the scud and the palm-trees 
The English flag has flown. 


Some of these isles over which the English flag has now flown 
are not so very little, and not for a long period has so vast an area 
been added to the British Empire as the territories which stretch 
for many thousands of miles from the Marianne Group, 20 degrees 
north of the Equator to Hercules Bay, 80 degrees south, and 
westward from Tasman Island to Bougainville Bay, near the 
frontier of Dutch New Guinea. When the German Governor 
at Herbertshohe signed the articles of surrender in the presence 
of the Australian admiral and Colonel William Holmes, D.S.O., 
the leader of the Australian Expeditionary Force, he handed over 
to the representatives of the King a possession which embraces 
a total area almost as large as the Continent of Australia. 
German New Guinea, which was thus surrendered, covers Kaiser 
Wilhelmsland or German New Guinea proper, New Britain, 
New Ireland, the German Solomons, and the Marianne, Ladrones 
and Caroline groups of islands, and has a total population 
according to the last calculations of 107,399, of whom 103,909 
are natives. 

The fact that Australia has lost one of her submarines, AE1, 
owing to an accident, and in the vigorous fighting in New Britain 
had several casualties, has served to enhance in the minds of the 
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people of the Commonwealth a sense of the importance of the work 
which they have undertaken. At the present moment Colonel 
Holmes is acting as Administrator of the territories which have 
been seized, and the Government is organising a special force 
for service in the tropical possessions which have been acquired 
from the enemy in addition to the Expeditionary Force which 
is now garrisoning the principal points. If Australia is asked 
to undertake permanently the responsibility of administering 
these newly acquired Imperial possessions, there is no doubt 
that she will gladly do so. The responsibilities thus undertaken, 
including the task of governing large numbers of coloured people, 
should do much to contribute towards the growth of that strong 
and vigorous nationhood which has been steadily developing 
in the Commonwealth as the years have progressed. 

In their strivings towards a sound basis for Imperial develop- 
ment, Australian statesmen have set before them the ideal of 
Australia (in conjunction, no doubt, with New Zealand), becoming 
the warden on behalf of the Empire of British possessions in the 
southern seas. She already administers Papua and Norfolk 
Island, and the special interests and responsibilities of the Com- 
monwealth in this direction have been recognised in the negotia- 
tions with France which were recently in progress regarding the 
future government of the New Hebrides. If out of this war 
should come, not merely a cementing of all the ties that have 
hitherto bound the Dominions to the Motherland, but an enlarge- 
ment of the conception of the term “ self-government ” to mean 
the undertaking of the obligations of Government outside their 
own territories which have hitherto fallen almost alone on the 
Mother Country, then indeed a significant development will have 
taken place in Imperial organisation. 

At the time of writing the First Australian Expeditionary 
Force has started on its long and perilous voyage to England. 
Never before in the history of warfare has such a large force 
been despatched at one time for such a great distance. With 
the New Zealand force the numbers of men which are now on 
the high seas from the two Dominions are nearly thirty thousand, 
with nearly ten thousand horses. Having seen large bodies of 
these men in New South Wales and Victoria, I am able confidently 
to state that they represent a fine body of manhood, and will 
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in every respect worthily uphold the glorious traditions so 
nobly set by the British troops who have been engaged at the 
front. 

Already second and third contingents have been organised, 
and the feature of these additional forces is that they comprise 
very largely men from the country whose life in the “ bush” 
renders them specially well equipped in physique, horsemanship, 
marksmanship, and initiative to take their place in the fighting 
ranks. The special Light Horse Brigade and Ambulance Force 
(including some of the best-known Australian doctors) are further 
evidences of the Australian desire to make their assistance as 
comprehensive as possible. The Australian universal military 
service scheme has been put to the most severe of all tests—war. 
It has shown an elasticity and reserve which many of its warmest 
supporters had scarcely anticipated. Although the scheme is 
for home defence only and is still in the transition stage, before 
the full complement of trained cadets have entered the Citizen 
Forces the lads and young men, who are members of the organisa- 
tion in all parts of the Commonwealth, responded with alacrity 
to the call made upon them. The partial mobilisation which 
was made at the commencement of the war was completed within 
a few hours, and all the strategic points—forts, cable and wireless 
stations, bridges, and so forth—were occupied and guarded 
immediately the preliminary warning came to the Government. 
The authorities are now arranging for these duties to be under- 
taken in rotation, each period of service lasting, as a rule, a fort- 
night. Meanwhile the training of the younger lads is being 
continued, and the war has naturally provided a stimulus to keen 
and efficient service. 

One lacuna which has been disclosed in the military organisa- 
tion of the Commonwealth is the need for a permanently organised 
force for service abroad. Although the Citizen Forces can be 
mobilised at short notice and very speedily, conditions are different 
if a force has to be raised ad hoc. The mixed naval and military 
force for service in New Guinea was, it is true, raised and equipped 
in four days, but the volunteers for this force were drawn from 
a comparatively small area, and the circumstances are naturally 
different with a force as large as twenty thousand formed from 
all parts of the Commonwealth. Arising out of the war, what 
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will probably be eventually done is to organise two special 
reserve forces, one for service in the tropics and one for service 
elsewhere. 

Thus the test of actual warfare has enabled Australians to 
feel that their organisation on both the military and naval sides 
was based on sound foundations, and although experience may 
necessitate changes in various directions, the central ideas of 
compulsory universal military service and a local navy have 
proved desirable in the interests of Australia as well as of the 
Empire. 

On the naval side the Government proposes to proceed with 
its programme of naval construction on the general lines of 
Admiral Henderson’s report. Whether Mr. Fisher’s desire to 
have a companion for the Australia as soon as possible will be 
realised or not, additions will certainly be made in the near future 
to the light cruisers and destrcyers, subject to any special modifi- 
cations suggested by the Imperial authorities. The lost sub- 
marine is to be replaced, and the work of building the destroyers 
under construction at the naval dockyard at Cockatoo Isl nd, 
Sydney, is to be expedited. The building and organisation of 
naval bases on the lines of the reports made by Admiral Henderson 
and Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice are to be proceeded with immediately, 
and a commencement has already been made with the proposed 
fleet primary base at Cockburn Sound, Western Australia. The 
ideal has been to possess a self-contained navy in every possible 
respect, and it would certainly seem that the Government is 
taking every possible step to attain this goal. 

Perhaps on the whole the most important step undertaken 
in Australia in connection with the war has been in the direction, 
on the one hand, of controlling the exportation of food-stuffs, 
and, on the other hand, of extending the area of wheat cultivation. 
It was a very unfortunate circumstance that this year of war 
should have synchronised with the most serious drought which has 
been experienced in Australia for the last ten or twelve years, 
It is extremely doubtful whether there will be any surplus at all 
for export purposes in connection with the ensuing wheat crop. 
South Australia and Victoria (and possibly also Western Australia) 
will be importers of wheat from the other States. The Govern- 
ment has prohibited the exportation of food-stuffs except under 
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permit, and permits are granted only to consignments to the 
United Kingdom, or, in special cases, to other parts of the Empire. 
Special importance attaches, therefore, to schemes which are 
in course of organisation with a view of extending the area of 
wheat cultivation for the 1915-1916 crop. The Federal Com- 
mission on Food Supplies, of which Mr. Alfred Deakin is the 
chairman, strongly recommended such a course. The Commission 
pointed out that if the war is prolonged the pressure on food- 
supplies is likely to become acute. ‘‘ The feeding of Britain and 
the Allies,’ the Commissioners stated, “is of vital importance 
if victory is to be achieved at the end of a prolonged war. It 
is therefore strongly recommended that unless the end of hos- 
tilities is reached before the time for planting next year’s Austra- 
lian crop, steps should be taken largely to extend the area put 
under wheat and other crops, which, while not so suitable for 
export as wheat, may be used for home consumption to relieve 
wheat for export.” The scheme adopted by the New South 
Wales Government (after consultation with, and with the approval 
of the Imperial Government) follows the general lines of the 
Federal Commission’s recommendations, namely, the encourage- 
ment of a considerable extension of the area under wheat by 
financial assistance to the farmers, by a guarantee of a minimum 
price, by the clearance of areas suitable for wheat-growing, and 
by the provision of labour. It is believed that an addition of 
fully ten million bushels could be made in New South Wales 
alone to next year’s crop with a good season, and that addition 
might be very considerably in excess of this estimate. The 
Governments of other States have already adopted or are con- 
templating similar measures, and by this means are taking a step 
which may be of supreme importance to the Empire if the war 
is prolonged, and is calculated to be of immediate utility in 
connection with the economic position of Australia, as well as 
of permanent benefit to the country. 

The Federal Elections have resulted in a triumph for the 
Labour Party. Mr. Fisher is now (with a majority of eleven) 
in as strong a position in the House of Representatives as in the 
1910-13 Parliament ; in the Senate his party still more emphati- 
cally dominates the position, and the Liberals possess only five 
seats out of thirty-six, one of these being due to the death of 
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Ex-Senator McGregor (one of the South Australian candidates) 
after nomination. It is difficult accurately to analyse the true 
causes of the change. Some of the seats were captured by very 
narrow majorities, and a comparatively small additional number 
of Liberal votes would have retained them for the Liberals. It 
is unfortunate that the election was held at all, and the Govern- 
ment was much criticised both by its political friends as well 
as by its opponents for not adopting one or other of the suggestions 
which were made with a view of avoiding an immediate appeal 
to the people. Parliament was, however, dissolved, and post- 
ponement of the elections could have taken place constitutionally 
by means only of an Imperial Act of Parliament. This the 
Government urged should not be asked for at a time of great 
stress in the Mother Country. The passage of such a measure 
would, however, have been purely a matter of form, and it would 
certainly have demonstrated the desire of the Australian people 
to concentrate on matters arising out of the war and avoid normal 
party controversies and conflicts. The other suggestion—the 
withdrawal of nominations of opponents to sitting members— 
would have perpetuated that embarrassing Parliamentary 
position which induced that Government to ask for a double 
dissolution. Moreover, the Government was disinclined to run 
the risk of losing a seat and thereby going out of office by accident ; 
it preferred to be beaten outright at the polls. The result has 
been disastrous for the Liberals, but Mr. Cook and his colleagues 
throughout have contended that they would rather that their 
opponents should be in power, as well as in office, than that they 
should retain office without possessing the political power to 
translate their desires into Legislative enactment. It is, however, 
unlikely that the power under Section 57 of the Constitution 
conferred on the Governor-General to grant a simultaneous 
dissolution of both Chambers of the Legislature, which has been 
exercised for the first time this year, will be utilised again for a 
very considerable period. 

In some cases indifference on the part of Liberals ; 
Mr. Fisher’s social reform programme and policy of higher 
protection ; the support given to Labour by public servants 
and members of the naval and military forces ; the feeling on 
the part of the less wealthy section of the community that in 
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time of stress they were likely to suffer less under a Labour 
than under a Liberal Government—these and other factors, in 
addition to the fact that the election was held at all, contributed 
to the defeat of Mr. Cook. One thing is, however, clear: the 
result of the election did not mean that the electors were critical 
or disapproved of the steps taken by the Liberal Government 
in connection with the war. On the contrary, there was general 
praise for the energetic, prompt, and efficient manner with which 
Senator Millen, the Minister for Defence, grappled at a moment’s 
notice with a unique and unprecedented situation, and generally 
with the actions taken by the Government in both rallying to 
the Motherland at the decisive point of conflict and dealing with 
the immediate defence and economic needs of the Common- 
wealth. 

The electors have shown that they have equal confidence in 
the Labour Party to carry out their desires in these matters. In 
all important actions Mr. Fisher was consulted by his predecessor 
and concurred in the steps taken by the late Government. When 
the Empire is at war Australia knows nothing of party differences 
so far as Imperial defence is concerned. Senator Pearce will 
continue with the same zeal and efficiency the task commenced 
by Senator Millen. The Labour Party of Australia will have 
the satisfaction of administering the defence organisation which 
they did so much to create and of demonstrating to the world 
that a democratic Government, whose political support rests 
mainly on the belief that it will and does consider and further 
the essential interests of the working men and women who placed 
it and maintain it in power, can be not less Imperial in outlook 
than the Governments of other dominions of the Empire who are 
now banded together for the defence of a common heritage. 
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INDIA 
THE WAR AND INDIAN INTERESTS 


Ir we want to write of Great Britain and the war just now we 
must turn to Flanders, to Poland, to the Falkland Islands, and 
to the fog-veiled waters of the North Sea. In the same way, if 
we would write of India and the war, we must turn to the Nile, 
to the Suez Canal, and to Chaldea. The ultimate fate of India 
will be decided on the Meuse, the Vistula, and at sea, but her 
interests are further deeply bound up in the secondary operations 
in Egypt and the Persian Gulf. Her troops are in these areas, 
perhaps, in greater numbers than in France, and her people follow 
these lesser episodes of the war with the deepest attention. There 
is no actual conflict in India, but Indian problems are being 
settled at Suez and at Basra. 

A great and dramatic change has been wrought in Egypt. 
Great Britain has terminated the Turkish suzerainty, declared 
a Protectorate, and appointed Sir Henry McMahon, Foreign 
Secretary to the Government of India, as British High Com- 
missioner. The Khedive has definitely thrown in his lot with 
the Turks, and has therefore been deposed, and his uncle Prince 
Hussein now reigns in his stead, with the title of Sultan. The 
last time a British High Commissioner was sent to Egypt was in 
1885, when Sir Henry Drummond-Wolff was ordered to report 
upon the civil and other reforms necessary in Egypt. With him 
was associated a Turkish High Commissioner, Mukhtar Pasha. 
Nothing very definite or valuable resulted from the visit of these 
dignitaries, but the Turkish High Commissioner (a successor was 
appointed after the Turkish Revolution) remained in Egypt for 
twenty-nine years. He only packed up his baggage and departed 
the other day. During the whole of his sojourn his residence was 
the centre of active intrigues against the British control. The new 
appointment does not mean that large changes are in contemplation 
in the system of controlling Egypt. The Protectorate: simply 
regularises an anomalous position, and the High Commissioner 
replaces the Agent and Consul-General. In other respects things 
go on as they are. The Egyptian Ministry, with its British 
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advisers, continues to pursue its normal functions. The appoint- 
ment of Sir Henry McMahon implies no reflection upon the several 
able Englishmen already associated with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. It was obviously necessary to select a man who had not 
served in Egyptin subordinate capacities. As one who has known 
the new High Commissioner for a good many years I venture to 
think that the choice is a goodone. Sir Henry McMahon isa man 
who rarely makes mistakes. He is slow of speech, says very little, is 
endowed with extraordinary patience, has never been known to be 
ruffled, and behind a very quiet manner and a very gentle and 
courteous bearing, conceals a strong and resolute will. He is 
tactful, as was seen when he performed the difficult task of con- 
ducting King Habibullah through India. He is extremely 
capable, as has been shown in the various high offices he has held. 
He is not in the least afraid of responsibility, but, though he can 
be swift in decision, he has never acted on impulse. Sir Henry 
McMahon has good nerves, which he may need, and he understands 
the secret of winning the confidence of Oriental nations. Lord 
Kitchener knows him very well indeed, and we may be sure 
that the Secretary for War has had something to say about 
his selection. The control of Egypt should be safe in his 
hands. 

As for the misguided ex-Khedive, the open secret about his 
attitude was officially revealed in the final dispatch from Sir 
Louis Mallet, published on December 11, a dispatch which en- 
tirely vindicates the part played by the British Ambassador at 
Constantinople during the stormy days which preceded the 
rupture with Turkey. Sir Louis Mallet, describing the intrigues 
of Enver Pasha and his friends,says: “ The Khedive himself was 
a party to the conspiracy, and arrangements were actually made 
with the German Embassy for his presence with a military ex- 
pedition across the frontier.” The Khedive has since been 
reported at Aleppo, but the Vossische Zeitung says that its corre- 
spondent interviewed him at his mother’s palace on the Bosphorus, 
and other reports credit him with contemplating journeys to 
Vienna and Berlin. The fugitive ruler declared that he was 
confident that the expedition against Egypt would be successful, 
and explained that “it has been prepared most carefully, and is 
in the hands of most competent men.” 

At the time of writing these competent men appear to be 
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still on the other side of the desert, and General Liman von 
Sanders is beginning to talk significantly about the difficulty of 
invading Egypt. The Turks are clearly suffering from divided 
counsels, and, perhaps, still more from lack of money. They 
themselves would like to win back Salonika. The Germans do 
not seem to have made up their minds whether to invade Trans- 
caucasia or Egypt. In both directions the difficulties are very 
great, and one gathers that in Turkey the opposition to the war 
and to German influence is steadily increasing. The proclamation 
of a “Jehad” has fallen flat. The world of Islam unites in 
denouncing the Turkish adventure, and refuses to be dragged at 
the tail of a half-Polish adventurer like Enver Bey. The Indiaman 
truthfully summed up the men who have forced Turkey into the 
conflict as “a gang of Jews, gipsies, and Germans.” It says that 
neither Enver, Djemal, nor Talaat, the three men who hold the 
reins of power (by permission of the Germans) is of Turkish 
or even pure Moslem blood. Djemal is a gipsy, and the grandson 
of a hangman; Talaat, whom Sir Louis Mallet describes as 
“the most powerful civilian in the Cabinet, and the most con- 
spicuous of the Committee leaders,” is another gipsy; so, too, 
is Ismail Hakki Bey, who is a leading member of the Turkish 
General Staff. The President of the Committee of Officers, 
which controls the Turkish army, is Colonel Remzi Bey, a per- 
verted Jew of Spanish origin. Emanuele Carasso, who is a leading 
representative of the Committee on the civil side, has in turn 
professed to be a Spaniard and an Italian, but is unquestionably 
a Jew,and is in any case no Turk. It was this conspirator, says 
the Indiaman, who handed to Abdul Hamid the decree deposing 
him. The list might be greatly extended, but these examples 
suffice to show the kind of men who have ruined Turkey and 
trailed the honour of Islam in the dust. 

It should not be assumed that the Turks will not attempt 
to invade Egypt. Unless all information is at fault they will 
assuredly come on at some time or other. At present they are 
hampered by lack of transport, and are said to be scouring Arabia 
for camels. Our airmen have seen no trace of them in the penin- 
sula of Sinai. The story of the field railway alleged to have been 
laid from the main Hedjaz line at Ma’an to Nakhl, in the centre of 
the peninsula, is a manifest fable. The skirmish near Katia, not 
far from the Mediterranean coast, in which the Bikanir Camel 
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Corps lost a few men, was apparently with a large band of roving 
Beduin. The Turks are still far away, and if it is true that they 
have concentrated 300,000 men at Erzerum, near the Russian 
frontier, the menace against Egypt will take a long time to develop. 
I have learned much more about our preparations since last I wrote 
on this subject, and am better able to appreciate the calm con- 
fidence with which a Turkish advance is awaited. These prepara- 
tions cannot be indicated, but they appear to be comprehensive 
and sound. We have large numbers of troops at our disposal 
in Egypt, including a substantial force of British Territorials, 
some of the best infantry in the Indian Army, and a fair leaven 
of British regulars. We have also the Australian and New 
Zealand contingents, a powerful force of men already partially 
trained, who will certainly be fit to take their place in the battle- 
line by the time they are required. The presence of all these 
troops does more to keep Egypt quiet than many Proclamations. 
We need not worry about Egypt. The only risk was that the 
Turkish threat might not be taken seriously enough, and there 
can be no further apprehensions on this score. 

Meanwhile India has been conducting a remarkable little war 
of a separate kind entirely on its own account. I alluded last 
month to the seizure of Fao, at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
but my reference to the operations then in progress against the 
important port of Basra were rendered obscure by a mistake 
in correction. As we all know, a powerful mixed Indian and 
British force, aided by the Royal Navy, has since defeated a strong 
force of Turks and captured Basra. My own impression was that, 
having performed this brilliant exploit, the expedition would rest 
content. It was with some surprise that one learned that troops 
were proceeding farther up the Shatt-al-Arab, but the reason soon 
became plain. At Kurna, rather more than one hundred miles 
from the sea, the British forces came into touch with the remnants 
of the fugitive Turkish garrison of Basra, and compelled them 
to surrender. The Governor of Basra was among those captured. 
The Secretary of State for India, in his official announcement of 
this action, said that the capture of Kurna was important, because 
it was at the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates. That is not 
the case, for the Euphrates has changed its course. The underlings 
who so constantly mislead Lord Crewe have been looking at the 
surveys of the Chesney Expedition in 1837. I suppose that for 
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the India Office, which has always seemed to me a particularly 
mouldy and obsolete institution, maps made in 1837 are good 
enough. The India Office generally assumes that the world 
stands still. In this instance the Euphrates has not done so. 
It has carved out for itself a new course many miles away, and 
now joins the Tigris at a point not twenty miles above Basra. 
The change is clearly shown on the admirable map of Eastern 
Turkey-in-Asia published by the Royal Geographical Society 
in 1910. It is still more clearly shown in the Southern Persia 
sheet of the beautiful Southern Asia series published by the Survey 
of India in 1912. 

One hopes that the India Office is better equipped for the 
share it must take in deciding the exceedingly grave question 
of the future of this Mesopotamian Expedition. The Nation 
has already settled the matter to its own satisfaction. Misled by 
a ridiculous story of a Russian force on the Tigris, it assumes 
that “one or both of the Allies” may “soon” reach Baghdad, 
and talks of the aid of “river gunboats and transports.” How 
lightly and ignorantly these Radicals go to war! Six months 
ago the Foreign Office, with the benedictions of the Nation, was 
on the verge of concluding the maddest of Agreements with the 
Turks about all this Mesopotamian and Persian Gulf region. 
It was a foolish business, because in all these matters the Turks 
were simply the agents of their German masters. Every point 
in that Agreement had to receive the preliminary sanction of 
Berlin, and the Foreign Office knew it, and went on its fatuous 
course. The Agreement would have ruined our position in the 
Gulf, conceded to the Turks many things they had no right to 
claim, and brought the Germans to points where they could have 
seriously disturbed our control of India. There was not the 
slightest reason why this Agreement should ever have been 
drafted, except that it was expected to “please Germany.” 
Some of us who knew its provisions protested privately, but 
said little about it in public. Had we protested publicly we 
should have been told that we were ignorant and factious op- 
ponents of a heaven-sent Secretary of State. Yet our real attitude 
was reasoned and moderate. What we said was: “We are 
against assuming any new responsibilities at the head of the 
Gulf. Keep out of that morass, but let things remain as they 
are. Do not invite the Germans to come where we will not go. 
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Above all things keep both the Turks and Germans out of 
Koweit.” The war has consigned the unratified Agreement to 
oblivion, but it is strange to find the Nation talking quite lightly 
and cheerfully of a further advance to Baghdad. 

There is one plain duty resting upon all journalists at this 
juncture. They should abstain from attempting to tell the 
military authorities what they ought to do in the field. They 
must further abstain from speculation about the probable purpose 
of this or that field force. In this matter of Mesopotamia I shall 
only note certain factors which are, or ought to be, common 
knowledge to those concerned. The British force now operating 
in Chaldea is considerable, but by no means overwhelming in 
strength. At Kurna it is 116 miles from the sea. From Kurna 
to Baghdad is another 490 miles. No vessel drawing more than 
five feet can ascend to Baghdad except, perhaps, in May and 
June. It may be taken as reasonably certain that there are 
now no considerable bodies of Turkish troops between Kurna and 
Baghdad, and it is also alleged that the large garrisons of Baghdad 
and Mosul have been greatly depleted. On the other hand 
it may also be taken as reasonably certain that there is no great 
likelihood of a Russian column appearing on the Lower Tigris in 
the near future, though this last is an assumption which may be 
quite wrong. All one can say is that the small Russian forces 
which have crossed into Turkish territory from the direction of 
Lake Urmia have not got very far, and are still over 400 miles 
north of Baghdad. The capture of Baghdad by the Allies would 
resound throughout the East. On the other hand a movement 
against Baghdad which ended in failure would have regrettable 
results. The whole problem is further intimately connected 
with the sacred cities of Nejef and Kerbela, both of which are of 
paramount importance to Shiah Mahomedans. At Kerbela is 
the shrine of Hosain, the son of Ali, the fourth Caliph. At Nejef 
is the shrine of Ali himself. Kerbela is sixty miles south-west of 
Baghdad, and Nejef is another sixty miles further on. Large 
numbers of British Indians reside at Kerbela, and it is feared 
that the Turks may treat them harshly. Whether it may be 
thought necessary to send relief to these two cities is a matter 
on which I am not qualified to offer an opinion. Whether an 
advance towards these two sacred cities would be welcomed 
or condemned by Shiahs is a question about which I am quite 
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unable to judge. Both places are probably best reached from 
Baghdad. I have stated some of the conditions of the problem, 
and must leave it there. The British Expedition is accompanied 
by Colonel Sir Percy Cox, an officer of very great experience 
in whom we may place profound reliance. The Government of 
India, and the Home Government also, will probably be guided 
very largely by his advice. He will assuredly counsel nothing 
rash, and will remember that these operations are only one small 
portion of a world-wide war. They are important because they 
are being watched very closely by the whole of Islam, and this 
happens to be an area in which we cannot afford to be defeated. 
Sir Percy Cox has been in charge of British interests in the Persian 
Gulf for many years. He knows all these questions as no other 
living Englishman now knows them, and he will run no unnecessary 
risks. 

India is very proud of the gallant deeds of her troops in 
Flanders and in Northern France, but the Anglo-Indian news- 
papers are exceedingly scornful about the frothy tributes to 
Indian courage offered by the home press. Journalism in India 
has an invariable tendency to become acid and vinegary, perhaps 
owing to the climate, which sours good claret and never mellows 
it. At the same time I must confess that the London newspapers 
have published more nonsense about the Indian troops than I 
should have deemed possible, and no amount of gentle correction 
seems to disturb them. The Gurkhas who ran forward and flung 
their kukris like javelins at the foe were implicitly believed in by 
the British public. Astonishing stories have been printed about. 
the Bengal Lancers, who are popularly supposed to be Bengalis. 
Five thousand of them are said to have charged dismounted 
through the streets of Ramscapelle, “lance in hand,” while “ the 
Allied infantry,” whom they were supposed to be rescuing, 
“cheered the magnificent sight.”” The Lancers, we were told, 
“dashed forward, and their bayonets strewed Ramscapelle with 
German corpses.” The Pioneer sardonically observes that the 
manner in which the Bengal Lancers carry lances and bayonets 
simultaneously is “an important military secret.” The other 
day I read a long and detailed account of the way the Indians 
had astonished the Germans with “their field batteries.” Their 
smartness and accuracy of fire was most picturesquely described, 
and there was no internal indication that the whole narrative 
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was a picturesque lie. I have heard that there are a number 
of the Indian mountain batteries in France, but have still to see 
‘‘an Indian field battery.” Intelligent Indians are beginning to 
resent the beslavering praise they have received, and would be 
rather thankful for more intelligent and discriminating—and 
accurate—descriptions. 

The Indian troops have done and are doing all that could be 
expected of them, considering all things. Certain portions of 
them were rather hard pressed at the time they first entered 
the firing line, and it took them some time to get over their first 
grim experiences. Some regiments have lost heavily in officers, 
and Indian troops do not like strange officers. Then the cold and 
wet exposure of trenches in Northern Europe is a strange and 
unfamiliar ordeal, and the grey and weeping skies are responsible 
for a certain amount of nostalgia, though I believe there has 
so far been comparatively little sickness due to climate. When 
called upon the troops of all castes and creeds have time and 
again responded with the utmost gallantry. All observers testify 
that from the outset they have shown a remarkable indifference 
to shell fire. The men are now settling down to their work, and 
seem to feel much more at home than they did at first, and their 
spirits are quite good. The arrangements for feeding them give 
satisfaction, religious principles are duly observed, and no undue 
difficulty is now experienced in this respect. It seems to me that 
India might have been told a little more about what they are 
doing. The files of the Indian newspapers show that India is 
now receiving, from various sources, a full and excellent daily 
service of general war news, but the news about the Indian troops 
strikes me as meagre. I have heard that there are three “ ob- 
servers” entrusted with the task of recording tie deeds of the 
Indians. One of these is Major the Rt. Hon. F. E. Smith, K.C., 
M.P., who knows nothing of war, and must have been unable 
at the outset to tell the difference between a Sikh and a Pathan. 
It seems a queer arrangement, and one wonders how on earth 
Major Smith came to be selected for this extremely delicate task. 
However, the theory on which our Government is conducted 
to-day is that lawyers are qualified to undertake anything. If 
India is content to accept Major Smith as a recorder there is 
nothing more to be said. 

ASIATICUS 


